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Government in Business, 
Doles and the Depression 


Whatever signs of an approaching improvement in 
business there may be, it is a fact that the present 
depression already has been one of the longest in 
history, and has been more profound within recent 
months than at any previous time. The unemployment 
situation continues bad, and prominence is given in 
the press to news from Washington that leaders in 
government and business are working on plans of 
relief to prevent federal legislation establishing a sys- 
tem of doles for the unemployed. The prevention of 
such legislation is highly desirable. Experience in 
Great Britain and other countries shows that, once 
doles for the unemployed are provided, it is almost 
impossible to abolish them, and that, while undermin- 
ing the morale of their supposed beneficiaries, they 
become a heavier and heavier burden upon industry 
and the taxpaying public. 

More important, however, than prevention of doles 
for the unemployed is consideration of the causes of 
the coming, prolonging and deepening of the present 
depression, which has created the existing unemploy- 
ment, and there is an increasing tendency for those 
who study it to agree regarding .its principal causes. 

The Chicago Tribune expressed the view of a grow- 
ing number of students of business and economics 
when it said in an editorial in its issue of August 2: 
“The chief cause of the present world-wide depression 
is the excessive expenditure of government. This has 
diverted enormous sums of money from constructive 
enterprise and piled up a huge burden of debt for 
this enterprise and the people to carry. * * * We are 
still as a nation rich; but no nation, however rich, can 
survive this devitalizing process.” 


Policies of Giving Doles Already in Effect 


Why have government expenditures increased so 
much? Most persons disregard facts that make them 
uncomfortable. One important fact that is being 
widely disregarded is that, while eminent men are 
deprecating the adoption of a government policy of 
doles for the unemployed in this country, the people 


of the United States are suffering from excessive 
taxation largely because of government policies of 
doles that already are in effect. Furthermore, our 
state and national governments have followed a dole 
policy in the regulation of railway rates which has 
been as harmful in proportion as their dole policies in 
levying and using taxes. These dole policies are largely 
responsible for industry and commerce having been 
thrown completely out of adjustment and for the pres- 
ent depression having become so much longer and 
more severe than anybody anticipated; but many of 
their supposed beneficiaries are struggling to perpetu- 
ate them. 

The government policy of loaning money to farm co- 
operatives at rates of interest lower than those paid 
by private enterprise, and of buying farm products to 
maintain their prices, has been simply a policy of doles 
for the farmers. It has not helped but injured the 
farmers because it has stimulated the production of 
commodities of which there already were surpluses, 
and thereby helped cause the prices of these com- 
modities to decline to some of the lowest levels ever 
reached. At the same time, it has injured everybody 
else by increasing taxes. 

The policy favored by Congress when it passed the 
Hoch-Smith resolution, of readjusting freight rates 
downward on products of depressed industries and 
advancing them on products of prosperous industries, 
was a policy of paying doles through freight rates. 
The Supreme court held that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s interpretation of the resolution was in- 
correct, and intimated that if it had been correct the 
resolution probably would have been unconstitutional. 
The commission, nevertheless, has continued to carry 
out the resolution according to its own interpretation, 
as is shown by the recent reduction of grain rates. 

On sound principles of law and economics the rail- 
ways during the last ten years should have been given 
rates that would have enabled them to earn a fair 
return. Their rates were reduced and held down, 
and they were thereby denied a fair return, upon the 
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theory that low rates would help general business. 
Government regulation was used to force the rail- 
ways, in effect, to give doles to shippers. Some per- 
sons criticize the railways for now asking for a general 
advance in rates as an effort to make other needy 
industries help them. It is doubtful if any other large 
industry is as needy at present as the railroads, and 
they are so needy largely because of past regulation. 
If it was sound to use the power of government to 
make them give doles to other industries during the 
period of prosperity, it is surely more sound to make 
other industries help them now. It would be much 
better for all concerned, however, for the government 
at all times to regulate the railways, not in accordance 
with a policy of doles, but in accordance with sound 
principles of law and economics. 

The federal government expenditures being made 
upon the Boulder Dam project are an illustration of a 
dole being given to the business interests and people of 
a particular territory at the cost of all the taxpayers 
of the country. 


Doles for Shippers on Inland Waterways 


The government’s inland waterway policy is entirely 
one of doles, because it enables shippers who use the 
waterways to get their freight transported largely at 
the cost of the taxpayers; but large business interests 
that oppose doles for the unemployed seem to consider 
it entirely consistent for them to accept doles and seek 
increases of them through the develop:nent of water 
transportation. 

A waterway conference held at Davenport, lowa, 
on June 19, under the auspices of the Upper Missis- 
sippi River division of the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion, “announced,” according to the Waterway Bulle- 
tin published by the Mississippi Valley Association, 
“that the business men of the upper Mississippi valley 
were in favor of a $500,000,000 bond issue by the 
federal government for the purpose of completing our 
national waterway program within a period of five 
years.” “To increase taxes at this time would unduly 
burden business, industry and the people generally,” 
said C. C. Webber of Minneapolis, president of the 
Upper Mississippi Barge Line Company. “Therefore 
we propose that Congress shall, at its next session, 
adopt the plan used by Roosevelt in financing the con- 
struction of the Panama canal, and authorize the 
issuance of at least $500,000,000 of bonds.” Tolls 
are charged for the use of the Panama canal. Obvi- 
ously, if the government does not also charge tolls 
upon inland waterways, the cost of constructing and 
maintaining them will be paid by the taxpayers, and 
will be doles given by taxpayers to shippers, whether 
the waterways are built with money raised by the 
issuance of bonds or in some other way. But Mr. 
Webber said nothing about tolls upon inland water- 
ways. He was advocating, not tolls, but doles. 

The highway policies of the state and national gov- 
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ernments are largely policies of doles for the benefit 
of operators of buses and trucks and of the road 
building and the motor vehicle manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

In 1929 expenditures on rural roads totaled $1,646,- 
030,433 of which less than 42 per cent was met by 
special motor vehicle and gasoline taxes, leaving a 
burden of $958,300,081 on the shoulders of the general 
taxpayers. The American Road Builders’ Association 
recently released to the press a statement to the effect 
that ‘“‘motor vehicle taxes should be used for the benefit 
of motor vehicle drivers, and any diversion of such 
taxes to other uses than roads will be fought to the 
bitter end by the 26 million motor vehicle owners—one- 
fifth of the population of the United States.’ The 
American Automobile Association also has publicly de- 
clared against any expenditure of motor vehicle taxes 
excepting on highways. The highways represent a huge 
investment which is not taxed because they are public 
property. Motor vehicles are private property which 
represent another huge investment. If restricting tax 
payments on one class of property to use for the direct 
benefit of that property is a sound principle, then why is 
it not equally sound for all classes of property? If motor 
vehicle taxes, and in particular those of vehicles using 
the highways as a place of business, should be used 
exclusively for highways, then why not use railway 
taxes exclusively for maintenance and improvement of 
railroad tracks? Why not use all the taxes the 
farmer pays for repairs to his fences and paint for his 
barns? Why not devote the householder’s tax pay- 
ments to landscaping his lawn? 


Taxes and Doles for Highway Users 


To devote all the taxes paid on each form of prop- 
erty exclusively to the benefit of that property would 
condemn to starvation the general functions of gov- 
ernment—police and fire protection, education, the 
courts, hospitals. Is there any reason in sound public 
policy why dollars invested in farms, in factories, in 
homes should be compelled to pay their full share 
of general government expenses while dollars in- 
vested in motor vehicles are exempted? Is invest- 
ment in farms, factories, homes and other forms of 
property something to be discouraged by added tax 
burdens, while investment in motor vehicles is stimu- 
lated by exemption from any share in the costs of 
governmental functions, asitle from road building? 
In other words, should other kinds of property con- 
tinue to be excessively taxed for both general govern- 
ment and highway purposes in order, in effect, to pro- 
vide doles for those who wish to use the highways 
at less than cost, and to build highways and manu- 
facture motor vehicles for such use? 

The history of almost every civilized nation that 
has fallen shows that its destruction has been largely 
brought about by excessive increases in government 
expenditures resulting in increases of taxation, which, 
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as the Chicago Tribune says, have within recent years 
in this country “diverted enormous sums of money 
from constructive enterprise and piled up a huge 
burden of debt for this enterprise and the people to 
carry.” Probably never in history did any nation travel 
more rapidly this road to economic ruin than it has 
been traveled in the United States within the last 
decade. From 1924 to 1930 the expenditures of the 
federal government increased $487,500,000. From 
1923 to 1928 the expenditures of the local and state 
governments increased $2,261,000,000. The economic 
effects of these enormous increases in government ex- 
penditures were obscured until within the last two 
years; but now they should be plain to every student 
of business and economics. 

The principal present need of the United States is 
for its leaders in both public and business life to learn, 
as their forefathers knew, that, in the long run, the 
less government there is in business the better it 
will be for both business and the public, and that wide- 
spread intervention of government in business and in- 
equitable and excessive taxation are quite as ruinous 
in their effects when inspired by the “classes” for their 
own supposed benefit as when inspired by dema- 
gogues for the supposed benefit of the needy “masses.” 


New Motor Vehicle 


Restrictions in Litigation 


The fight for: proper regulation of the sizes and 
weights of commercial vehicles operating over the 
highways, and for restrictions adequate to protect the 
public interest in the highways from unwarranted ex- 
ploitation, does not end with the enactment of regula- 
tory laws by legislatures and their approval by the 
governors of the states. The struggle of the motor 
vehicle interests, to prevent passage of the new laws, 
is continuing with undiminished vigor, while in some 
states they are carrying litigation designed to prevent 
the enforcement of laws already passed by court find- 
ings that they are unconstitutional. 

Federal courts in Illinois, Texas and other states, 
where laws providing for rigid restriction of the sizes 
and weights of motor vehicles operated over the high- 
ways were passed in sessions of the legislatures this 
year, have already granted temporary injunctions re- 
straining enforcement of the laws. Within the last 
few days, the federal court at Houston, Tex., has held 
that the new Texas law restricting the loads of cotton 
which trucks can haul in that state is unconstitutional 
and therefore invalid. 


The outcome of other suits filed by motor vehicle 


interests is still in doubt, but decisions on them. should 
be forthcoming shortly, and will indicate the kind of 
legislation that the courts will or will not sustain. 
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Does Section 15a 
Mean Anything? 


The fair return of 534 per cent which was at least 
“contemplated” by Section 15a of the interstate com- 
merce act is probably a matter of merely academic 
interest just now, an unrealized dream of the past to 
be forgotten for a time in the face of stern realities. 
Nevertheless it would be exceedingly interesting if 
the courts should give an authoritative interpretation 
in the western grain rate case, now pending, of what 
the rule of Section 15a of the interstate commerce 
act actually means. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has given it very little meaning since 1920, 
when it ordered a large increase in rates designed to 
afford the railways a fair return on a tentative valu- 
ation of $18,900,000,000, or at least since 1922, when 
it decided that a “fuller assurance” of realizing the 
contemplated return might be afforded by a 10 per 
cent general reduction. Since then it has confined 
itself largely to rate-making under the older provi- 
sions of the act, or under the still newer provisions of 
the Hoch-Smith resolution, doubtless hoping that the 
natural growth of traffic would in time bring about the 
fair return. 

Now that all the traffic growth of a decade has dis- 
appeared the commission has asked Congress to 
change the law as “impracticable” and its counsel have 
submitted to the court a brief which attempts to read 
out of Section 15a its last vestige of meaning any- 
thing. 

The railroads are contending in this case that the 
grain traffic represents so substantial a portion of their 
traffic that a lowering of grain rates generally is in- 
compatible with the provisions of Section 15a, since 
the commission has found that they have not, since 
the passage of the Transportation Act, attained the 
fair return. They are taking the position that Section 
15a imposes upon the commission an affirmative duty 
and that the standard of Section 15a must necessarils 
be read into the previous standard of reasonableness 
created by Section 1 of the act and supplement it. 
But on the ground that Section 15a has not repealed 
or superseded other sections of the act the commis- 
sion counsel seem to argue that Section 15a has prac- 
tically nothing to do with rate-making except in such 
circumstances as those attending the 1920 or 1922 rate 
cases. 

According to the argument of the brief the act 
“contemplates” a fair return, but only “as nearly as 
may be.” This expression, it says, “obviously con- 
templates that the return may be less than the fair 
return fixed by the commission.” Whether such a 
fluctuation as is represented by a range of from 2 to 
5 per cent in property investment is ‘‘as nearly as may 
be” is perhaps another question, but if emphasis on 
these qualifying words is not enough to give the com- 
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mission a free hand, counsel find enough additional 
leeway in the proviso that “the commission shall have 
reasonable latitude to modify or adjust any particular 
rate which it may find to be unjust or unreasonable” 
to justify almost anything. 

Language is found in a Supreme Court opinion 
which refers to this proviso as applying to “‘any par- 
ticular rate or class of rates,” the reasonableness of 
which, the court said, may be determined without con- 
sideration of the total net return at all, and on this 
basis the brief says that “if the rates prescribed by 
the commission here under attack will not, with other 
existing rates, yield the carriers the 15a (2) return, 
then it is the duty of the carriers to present to the 
commission proposals for rates on other commodities, 
which will approximate the 15a (2) design.” What 
“other proposals” could they have presented after the 
commission reduced all rates in 1922? The quotation 
from the Supreme Court, incidentally, appears in a 
recapture case in which there was no point to be de- 
cided as to the meaning of “a particular rate.” 


“The commission is not under the duty,” the brief 
says, “of taking over the management of the traffic 


departments of the carriers. They should initiate 
And this although Sec- 
tion 15a says “the commission shall initiate, modify, 
establish, or adjust such rates,” etc. We understand 
that the grain rates under consideration were initi- 
ated by the carriers and that the commission had held 
them to be reasonable before the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution caused it to examine them again, 

Citations are given in the brief to commission de- 
cisions construing section 15a “to permit but not to 
guarantee, the carriers to earn 5.75 per cent,” and 
holding that the “obligation” is “not cumulative,” also 
that section 15a does not repeal or supersede other 
provisions of the act, and that the law was not intend- 
ed to prevent the reduction of rates found to be un- 
reasonable under Section 1, and on the strength of the 
Supreme Court dictum it is contended that the net 
return and 15a need not be considered in determining 
the reasonableness of a “class of rates.” Section 15a 
begins by saying that the adjustment of rates to pro- 
duce a fair return shall be done by the commission 
“in the exercise of its power to prescribe just and 
reasonable rates,” but here counsel are contending 
that the fair return has nothing to do with reasonable- 
ness. 

The commission’s decisions in the 1922 freight rate 
and express rate cases are cited to show that the com- 
mission may reduce rates in compliance with 15a if 
it believes such reductions will give a “fuller as- 
surance” to the carriers of realizing the fair return, or 
that increases would divert traffic to other means 
of transport or depress its volume, but we do not un- 
derstand that the commission has offered any hope 
that a reduction in grain rates would increase the 
volume of traffic. 


rates, not the commission.” 


Of course it has heretofore been a little difficult to 
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assert successfully in argument that the roads have not 
had a fair return because the amount of the valuation 
has been in controversy but that obstacle has now been 
removed because in this very grain case the commis- 
sion said that the western roads had never had the 
fair return and in its report to the Senate committee 
in January, in which Section 15a was characterized 
as impracticable, it said unequivocally that the roads 
as a whole “have never been able, since 1920, to ob- 
tain the aggregate earnings contemplated by Section 
15a” ... ‘even on the basis of our estimates of ag- 
gregate value, which did not reflect in any substantial 
measure the current cost of reproducing the existing 
railroad properties,” and which, it may fairly be said, 
were on about the lowest basis which could reason- 
ably be suggested. In fact the net return which the 
railroads have had since the law was passed has aver- 
aged less than they earned during the three years pre- 
ceding their taking over by the government, which 
was taken as the measure for the rental paid them by 
the government, and has been less than 534 per cent 
on the value tentatively used by the commission in 
the 1920 rate case. 


Train Hour Costs Reduced 


Since 1927 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has required the railways to furnish a report entitled, 
“Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses by 
Class of Service,” and the Bureau of Statistics has 
analyzed this information in terms of road-freight- 
wages, fuel, supplies and engine-house expenses per 
freight train-mile and per freight gross ton-mile. 
Based on these data, prorated back to 1923, an ex- 
tensive study has recently been made of the perform- 
ance of 47 roads, as set forth in an article elsewhere 
in this issue. This is an interesting effort to use cost 
data in general averages and to relate actual cost 
figures to the increase in train-mile or train-hour 
productivity. In this article, emphasis is placed on the 
consistency of the improvement in operation, year 
after year. As a means of comparison, the roads are 
separated into groups, based on the proportionate mile- 
age of signaling in service, although no credit for 
improvement in operation is claimed specifically for 
the signals. Rather, it is intimated that a well-man- 
aged road is likely to be well signaled and that able 
management has a keen realization of the value of 
signaling facilities as an adjunct to efficient operation. 


Indexes to Volume 90 


The indexes to the latest volume of the Railway Age, 
January to June, 1931, are now ready for distribution. 
Those desiring copies should advise the New York 


office, 30 Church Street. 
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Operating Economy Series 





Article No. 6 


Coach-Yard Facilities Pay Big Return 


Modernization of the average terminal coach yard will effect operating economies 


that are unusually large, considering the cost 


ger terminals, knowing that they probably will 

return no profit. Why is it that they fail to in- 
vest a few thousands in passenger-car maintenance-yard 
facilities which will pay for themselves in a few 
months?” The result of a survey of several coach 
yards was the surprising discovery that at one yard 
alone on a certain road, considered as typical, the in- 
vestment of $27,900 in modern facilities would effect a 
reduction in maintenance expenses of $83,900 a year. If 
there is any operation on a railroad, economies in which 
should make a strong appeal, it is the operation and 
maintenance of passenger trains where the competition 
of newer forms of transportation and the constant ne- 
cessity for providing more attractive service has in- 
creased the expense of that service in the face of stead- 
ily diminishing revenues. 

In making its survey of terminal coach yards the 
Railway Age staff was immediately confronted with the 
fact that, in comparison with the installation of modern 
facilities in freight yards, locomotive shops, freight and 
baggage handling stations, etc., very little thought has 
apparently been given to the problem of supplementing 
labor in passenger-car yards with those modern appli- 
ances that have already been developed for service of 
that nature. 

The entire operation of the average coach yard in- 
volves two general types of work—coach cleaning and 
coach repairs. The possibilities for making savings in 
operating expenses seem to be about equally divided be- 


oo will spend millions on new passen- 










































































































One Man Operates Two Power Jacks 





Power Trucks Save Time in Icing Passenger Cars 


tween these two different phases of maintenance work. 

The figures involved in this study are based upon 
actual costs of present operations in a coach yard han- 
dling an average of 300 cars a day. Owing to the fact 
that the particular yard studied was not equipped with 
the modern facilities which this survey indicates are de- 
sirable, the comparative costs under modern methods 
are estimated while the costs under existing methods are 
actual. The estimated figures, however, are based on 
operating data from other coach yards having installa- 
tions of certain units of modern equipment but in no 
case having complete modern layouts. 

While the costs given are for a yard handling 300 
cars the cost per car will remain about the same for a 
yard handling more or less cars. Certain units of equip- 
ment have capacity far beyond any normal requirements, 
the capacity being regulated by the working time. Other 
equipment items are in units capable of handling 100 to 
150 cars a day, the output depending upon the hours 
worked and the number of units employed. Where man 
power only is involved, control is possible through the 
increase or decrease of either workmen or hours. 

The cars handled in this yard are distributed accord- 
ing to types, as follows: 


Type Number Percentage 
Ae ere eee 102 34 


SURRY QORDRON «acc nicoisicecepewcces 63 21 
Saddell elaine 6 ei teliiant-tie eke eh 6-4 We ) 13 
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The average labor cost of cleaning the exteriors of 
these cars (exclusive of trucks) is 72.18 cents per car 
passing through the yard daily where the cars are 
cleaned by hand methods, using buckets and brushes, 
plus a charge of 7.9 cents per car for supplies, making 
a total cost of 79.88 cents per car. At the rate of 300 
cars a day it is necessary to clean 109,500 cars a year 
at a total cost of $87,469. The installation of a modern 
mechanical car washing and scrubbing machine at an 
investment of from $8,000 to $10,000 would reduce the 
average cost of cleaning per car per day to 40.63 cents 
or an annual total of $44,490, indicating a yearly saving 
of $42,979. 

In the cost of machine cleaning is figured interest, 
depreciation and maintenance on the washing machine, 
the necessary supplies, power and water as well as the 
time required for a switching crew to handle the cars 
through the machine. 

There is a possibility that in some instances an elec- 
tric car puller could be used more effectively than a 
switching locomotive to handle the cars through the 
washing machine, thereby making a substantial reduc- 
tion in the above cost per car. This would depend on 
the layout of the coach yard. Where the yard is so sit- 
uated and the washing machine so located that the cars 
can be run through the machine as they enter the yard 
without additional handling from the station it would, 
of course, be more economical to make use of the 
switching locomotive. The estimated cost of moving 
cars with a car puller, including interest, depreciation, 
maintenance on the machine and attendant labor re- 
quired, is approximately 6.5 cents per car as compared 
with 14 cents for moving with a locomotive. 


Interior Cleaning 


Where cars are cleaned by hand methods, a study of 
the costs in a yard handling 300 cars a day indicates 
that the actual cost for 198 cars (the interiors of Pull- 
man cars are cleaned by Pullman Company forces) is 
43.55 cents a day per car passing through the yard. 
These costs include all hand sweeping, dusting, brush- 
ing, beating the dust out of the seats and blowing out 
the interior of the cars with air. It also includes the 
cleaning of the carpets, plush seats and seat backs with 
a home-made air suction outfit. On the basis of han- 
dling 198 cars a day, the annual cost of cleaning cars by 
hand methods amounts to $31,473. 

On one road which has recently changed over to a 
complete cleaning system for handling this work, it is 
reported that the costs have been reduced 22 per cent 
per car. The coach yard is equipped with two four- 
outlet portable electric vacuum cleaning machines fitted 
with special nozzles and brushes for cleaning moldings 
side walls, floors, ceilings, curtains, carpets and seat 
plush. The investment required for the installation of 
such a vacuum cleaning system is approximately $5,500. 
On the basis of 198 cars a day, at 22 per cent saving, 
the cost of car cleaning would be reduced to 33.97 cents 


per car or $24,550 a year, indicating an annual saving 
of $6,923. 


Icing Passenger Cars 


Another job in the coach yard on which modern 
equipment can undoubtedly save money is that of icing 
passenger cars. Under the present system in use in 
most coach yards, ice is loaded in a small four-wheel 
ice truck having a capacity of about 500 to 1,000 Ib. 
(enough to ice 10 to 16 cars). These trucks are pulled 
by hand from car to car while the cars are being iced. 
Ordinarily, two men handle a truck and fill the ‘individ- 
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ual ice buckets which are placed on the car platforms 
for the inside men to handle to the coolers. Two men 
can average about 15 cars an hour, including the time 
it takes to go to the ice storage and fill the trucks. At 
current wage scales, this cost will amount to about 8.53 
cents per car. If an electric truck, involving an invest- 
ment of approximately $2,200 is used for this work, 
the truck can handle three trailers of ice at one time, 
which is sufficient for the icing of from 30 to 50 cars. 
This eliminates two trips out of three to the ice stor- 
age for refilling the trucks—each of which usually con- 
sumes about 20 minutes when the work is done by: hand. 
Due to the greater speed at which the electric truck can 
operate, a time-saving of approximately 20 minutes can 
be added to the 40 minutes saved by eliminating the 
trips for refilling the trucks, thereby making a total 
saving of approximately one-third of the time required. 
With the electric truck, cars can be iced at the rate of 
20 an hour and the cost, including labor, interest and 
depreciation on truck investment, and truck operation 
and maintenance will be 5.4 cents a car. 

The savings by the electric truck method in a yard 


Cleaning the Exteriors of Pullman Cars with the Combined Car 
Washing and Scrubbing Machine 


handling 300 cars a day, an average of 264 of which are 
iced, would amount to 3.13 cents per car or an annual 
saving of $3,016 a year. 


Passenger-Car Repairs 


In the normal processes of making running repairs 
to passenger cars in coach yards, there are a number of 
operations that have to be performed, such as changing 
wheels, changing bearings and bearing wedges, adjust- 
ing the height of couplers by shimming the springs and 
center plates, and other miscellaneous truck or bottom 
work for which it is necessary to raise the body of the 
car. In the majority of coach yards, the raising and 
lowering of the cars is accomplished at the present time 
by the use of hand-operated jacks, and wheels are re- 
moved by means of a shop-made air hoist located in a 
pit under the track. In order to handle the above men- 
tioned repairs on 300 cars, the daily labor cost with this 
equipment (the men working on three shifts) is $324.- 
48, or $1.08 per car passing through the yard. By the 
use of modern equipment, that is, air-motor-driven 
hoists and m@dern drop tables, the same amount of 
work can be handled with equipment involving an in- 
vestment of $10,200, for a daily labor cost of $236.40 
or 79.73 cents per car passing through the yard, which 
figure includes interest, depreciation and maintenance 
on the new equipment. On the basis of the above fig- 


ures, the annual cost for repairing cars under the old 
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method is $118,260 while, with the new equipment, 
it would be $87,305, or a saving of $30,955 a vear. 


Conclusion 


After considering the potentialities of a moderniza- 
tion program from a dollars and cents standpoint alone, 





In Next Week’s Issue 


The tracks of American railways as they are 
being designed and built today are better able to 
withstand the service to which they are subjected 
than at any time in the past. But in spite of this, 
the track is admittedly an imperfect structure— 
the cost of maintaining it in condition for use is 
still too great. Demonstrated results obtained by 
the more progressive railways and thorough-going 
investigations point to opportunities for further 
operating economies, from better and stronger 
track construction. This productive field for sav- 
ings will be discussed in next week’s article. 
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there remains only the conclusion that the so-called non- 
revenue departments can make a real contribution to 





Summary of Costs, Investment, and Savings 





Old New ; 
Items Methods Methods Investment Savings 
Exterior Cleaning........ $87,469 $44,490 $10,000 $42,979 
Interior Cleaning......... 31,473 24,550 5,500 6,923 
ee ne 8,219 5,203 2,200 3,016 
DME, hocninigo' ier sa swe aces 118,260 87,305 10,200 30,955 
Re ee a ee ee S266.421... . vwwsee $27,900 


$83,873 








net operating income if given the facilities. The auto- 
mobile industry considers that any piece of plant equip- 
ment that will pay for itself in three years is entirely 
justified. A summary of the savings that can be made 
as outlined in this article shows that certain coach-yard 
facilities will pay for themselves three times in one year. 


Railroad Earnings 


Held for Recapture 
WasHincatTon, D. C. 

HE Interstate Commerce Commission is resort- 
T ing to “strong-arm” tactics for recapturing ex- 

cess net railway operating income without the 
necessity for first justifying to a court its methods of 
calculating the excess. At its suggestion and request 
the Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, has notified the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac that all earnings 
of that road for transportation for the federal govern- 
ment including mail, passenger and freight transporta- 
tion, hereafter accruing, will be withheld for application 
against the indebtedness of the company to the recap- 
ture fund, as calculated by the commission, until a suff- 
cient amount for the purpose has accumulated, or until 
other satisfactory arrangements are made to take care 
of the indebtedness. 

This plan has been adopted, according to a letter from 
Chairman Brainerd of the commission to Comptroller 
General McCarl, on the theory that “if the commission 
is called upon to institute legal proceedings for the col- 
lection of these funds in this and other cases, which will 
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arise under the act, the recovery of the funds and the 
administration thereof by the commission in accordance 
with the intention of Congress will unquestionably be 
subjected to serious delay.” 

However, the commission is thus avowedly seeking 
to avoid litigation in the first recapture case it has 
passed upon since its O’Fallon decision was set aside 
and in a case which bristles with valuation questions not 
yet passed upon by the courts because the Supreme 
Court had held that the commission’s tentative valua- 
tions were not to be reviewed until they reached a stage 
where the commission should attempt to use them as 
the basis of an order. 

The indebtedness referred to is the amount of $696,- 
705, the unpaid portions of the excess income of the 
company for the years 1922 and 1923 found by the 
commission to be payable to its recapture fund. In an 
order dated April 7 the commission directed the carrier 
to pay the amount within 90 days from that date and a 
further provision of the order directed the company to 
render a statement of its profits received from the use 
of this “trust” fund and to pay such profits within 120 
days. As previously reported, the R.F. & P. failed to 
make the payment by the date set, apparently on the 
theory that it would possess some advantage if the gov- 
ernment should be forced to sue it for the amount, as 
compared with the plan of seeking an injunction against 
the commission’s order, which was followed by the St. 
Louis & O’Fallon when the commission issued its first 
recapture order against it. 

The plan adopted by the commission and Mr. McCarl 
will not necessarily avoid a court review of the com- 
mission’s methods in this case, such as was afforded in 
the O’Fallon case, as the railway company may still 
find a way to contest the case in court, but seemingly 
the plan adopted would have an important effect on the 
location of the burden of proof and it may be that the 
commission would prefer to defend its methods of val- 
uation from attack than to go to court itself, just as the 
R. F. & P. apparently had figured that its strategic posi- 
tion would be stronger if the government were forced to 
take the initiative. 

Chairman Brainerd, in his letter to Mr. McCarl, re- 
ferred to the provisions of law involved and stated that 
the commission after full hearing had made its deter- 
mination of the net earned by the R. F. & P. in excess 
of 6 per cent but that, as the time for payment had 
expired the commission was confronted with the ques- 
tion as to the proper course it should pursue in compell- 
ing the carrier to make the payments. 

“Respecting the procedure,” he said, “briefly it may 
be said that the carrier has a clear-cut and well under- 
stood remedy, if it desires to contest the order, by bring- 
ing an action in the district court to have the order set 
aside. Undoubtedly the commission also may resort to 
legal means to enforce payment of the sum, although 
there is no precedent by way of legal decision indicating 
clearly the appropriate remedy for enforcing the order. 

“In view of these circumstances, the commission has 
directed me to call to your attention the fact of the 
issuance of the order and that the same remains unchal- 
lenged by the carrier in any direct proceeding, in order 
that you may take under advisement the desirability and 
the propriety of offsetting against the carrier’s indebted- 
ness to the United States under this order any sums 
which may be payable to the carrier for services per- 
formed by it for the United States.” 

The Comptroller General replied saying that his office 
had held previously that the funds received from rail- 
roads as excess income under the interstate commerce 
act were public funds of the United States and that in 
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order to protect amounts otherwise due from railroad 
companies his office frequently has resorted to the means 
of withholding from payment to such carriers earnings 
from mail, passenger and freight transportation in cases 
where the interests of the government were not fully 
protected or the carriers had failed to liquidate their 
indebtedness when called upon to do so, and “no reason 
appears why, in the present matter, the same procedure 
may not be adopted.” 

The commission has made public tentative recapture 
reports, accompanied by orders to remit unless protest 
is filed within a stated period, amounting to some 
$25,000,000 as half the excess found, but the R. F. & P. 
case is the only one except the O’Fallon case in which 
the commission itself has passed upon such a report and 
issued a final order. In the other cases protests have 
usually been filed and many hearings have been held. 
The largest amount of excess found was in the case of 
the Norfolk & Western, which was ordered to pay 
$15,849,689. On August 7 the commission issued a 
similar tentative report in the case of the Pere Mar- 
quette, ordering it to pay $820,512, but most of the re- 
ports have involved the smaller roads and are for pe- 
riods ending with 1926. 

Whereas in the O’Fallon case the Supreme Court held 
the commission’s valuation method invalid on the ground 
that it had not accorded proper weight to cost of repro- 
duction, in the subsequent tentative recapture reports 
the commission’s Bureau of Valuation has attempted to 
give some weight to this factor by averaging it with an 
estimate of original cost. In the R. F. & P. case the 
commission held that in determining value for rate- 
making purposes consideration must be given both to 
original cost and to cost of reproduction but that the 
weight to be accorded each should vary in different 
cases. In the ©’Fallon case it said that it knew of no 
way of according less than full weight to cost of repro- 
duction except by caprice and it failed to show how 
much weight it had accorded in this case, but its figures 
indicated that it had used a weighted average giving 75 
per cent weight to cost of reproduction less depreciation 
and 25 per cent weight to an estimate of original cost, 
depreciated in the same proportion as the reproduction 
cost figures, which were based on prices covering an 
unnamed period prior to the recapture date. The esti- 
mate of original cost was also based on the estimate of 
cost of reproduction at 1910-1914 prices. 

It has been suggested that the commission might pos- 
sibly have allowed as much as 75 per cent weight to 
reproduction cost in this case in order to “get by” with 
it without in any way committing itself to being so lib- 
eral in another case, although the railroad company un- 
doubtedly would question any suggestion of “liberality” 
because the R.F’. & P. is a railroad of the kind as to 
which counsel for the carriers have often contended that 
cost of reproduction should be given dominant weight. 

From the start of its administration of the recapture 
law members of the commission have appeared particu- 
larly resentful of the efforts of the carriers to insist on 
what they considered an adequate valuation, because 
they have held that the law contemplates a more “sum- 
mary” process of ascertaining valuation for recapture 
purposes than for other purposes, and it has even been 
suggested that the commission might fix a recapture 
valuation without a hearing, using more refined meth- 
ods later in completing its valuations under Section 
19a. The commission has been somewhat resentful of 
the idea of court review of its valuation methods in 
general but in addition it undoubtedly regards its re- 

capture job as a supreme nuisance, requiring as it does 
a separate valuation for each carrier for each year, and 
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it has given strong reasons in recommending to Con- 
gress the repeal of the recapture clause. On the other 
hand many railroads have exhibited a tendency to resist 
the recapture of real money even more vigorously than 
they have contested the rate-making valuations which 
the commission has taken into consideration in many 
rate cases, in their incomplete form, although it appar- 
ently has not given them much practical weight. 

The commission has on several occasions held forth 
to Congress the hope of recapturing large sums of 
money as an inducement for increases in appropriations 
for valuation work, but so far it has not recaptured any 
money except that paid to it voluntarily by some of the 
smaller roads, and it is rather anxious to make a 
showing. 

Although the “period” prices for railroad construc- 
tion and equipment used by the commission have now 
fallen to about 150 per cent of the unit prices of the 
1910-1914 period used by the commission in its primary 
valuations, so that the Bureau of Valuation’s “studies” 
as introduced in evidence in the rate advance case indi- 
cate a total cost of reproduction less depreciation not 
far from the property investment figures, this fall in 
prices does not affect the recapture cases for the more 
prosperous years of the period since 1920 because the 
recapture is supposed to be based on the valuation at 
the time of recapture. 


Affirms Railway's Right 
To Protect Its Revenues 


HE right of a railway to protect its passenger rev- 
eiues through the operation of motor coaches 
where such service is required by public conven- 

ience—a right superior to that of an independent com- 
pany proposing similar motor coach service—has been 
affirmed by the Ohio Supreme Court in a case in- 
volving the Pennsylvania, its subsidiary, the Pennsyl- 
vania General Transit Company, and an independent 
motor coach line. The independent line, called the White 
Star Bus Line, and the Pennsylvania General Transit 
Company applied to the Public Utilities Commission of 
Ohio for authority to operate motor coaches in intra- 
state service from Steubenville at the Ohio-West Vir- 
ginia state line to the Ohio-Indiana state line. The 
commission held that public convenience and necessity 
required the granting of an intrastate certificate, but it 
granted the certificate to the White Star Bus Line and 
denied the application of the Pennsylvania General 
Transit Company. A re-hearing having been denied 
by the commission, error proceedings were instituted in 
the Ohio Supreme Court by the Pennsylvania, seeking 
a reversal of the commission’s order. 

The opinion of the court is abstracted below: 

We are confronted with the determination of the question 
whether, under the evidence disclosed by this record, the 
certificate for intrastate operation from one state line to the 
other should be given to the White Star Bus Line or to 
the Pennsylvania General Transit Company. It is almost 
impossible to apply a hard and fast rule to cases of this 
character; each must stand upon the peculiar facts and 
circumstances tending to prove public necessity and conven- 
ience, for that has been established as the pole star for the 
guidance of the commission and the court. When public 
convenience and necessity have been established for the op- 
eration of a route, and applied for by one or more appli- 
cants, other features must be given consideration; whether a 
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Complex intersection at Fifteenth Place and Stewart 
Avenue, Chicago, eliminated at a cost of $4,000,000 


N July 31, traffic 
was turned over the 
last unit of a com- 


plex grade separation struc- 
ture that eliminated what 
has been for many years 
one of the busiest and most 
complex railway crossings 
in the world, namely the 
intersection of the main and 





the location shown in the 
new layout above. In the 
exchange, both the Bur- 
lington and the North 
Western disposed of their 
holdings east of the joint 
Pennsylvania-Alton main 
line, with the exception of 
their joint two-track con- 
nection with the St. 


yard tracks of three trunk A Three Level Separation—Burlington Train Below, Transfer Charles Air Line. As a 
lines and one terminal rail- Train on Joint Line Viaduct Above, and Canal Street Viaduct at consequence, the lea d 


way on Stewart avenue be- 
tween Sixteenth street and 
Fifteenth Place, Chicago. Until about four years ago, 
the layout in this location embraced 36 individual track 
crossings, but as a consequence of an exchange of 
property among the railways involved, certain yard 
leads were eliminated and the number of crossings was 
reduced to 22. However, until the remainder of the 
crossings were eliminated as the result of this grade 
separation project, which cost about $4,000,000, this 
busy intersection was crossed every day by all the 
passenger trains of Chicago & Alton, the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy and the Pennsylvania in moving to 
and from the Union Station; all the passenger trains 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, the Chicago Great Western, 
the Soo Line and the Pere Marquette in entering and 
leaving the Grand Central Station, empty movements of 
all of these trains; set-in and pull-out movements for 
freight houses of all these roads except the Soo Line; 
and transfer movements whereby the Chicago & North 
Western and the Burlington carry on a regular inter- 
change with the Illinois Central and the Michigan Cen- 
tral via a local property knewn as the St. Charles Air 
Line; in addition. to “drill” movements in the switch- 
ing of yards whose throats were close to the crossings. 
In all, there were about 700 train and engine move- 
ments daily over the crossings, all of which were con- 
trolled entirely by manual signals of crossing tenders. 


A Complex Layout 


The map showing the layout at the crossing in the 
form that prevailed until about four years ago depicts 
its complexity better than it can be expressed in words. 
In addition to its function as a crossing this location 
was also the site of the junction of the two-track main 
line of the Burlington entering from the west with the 
joint two-track Pennsylvania-Alton main line, which 
was used by the Burlington to a connection with the 
Union Station tracks at Roosevelt Road. The wye- 
tracks were used for interchange and for the turning 
of Burlington, Pennsylvania and Alton passenger trains. 
The first step in its simplification came about as a re- 
sult of the exchange of railway property pursuant to the 
straightening of the Chicago river from the position 
shown in the plan of the old layout at the right to 
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tracks to the yards of these 
two railways on the river 
bank were removed, as well as the lead to the old 
Union Elevator, which was destroyed by fire, and the 
Burlington freight house No. 4 which was razed. 

Studies had been made at various times in the past 
for the elimination of this complex grade crossing, but 
these studies ceased to be of any value by reason of 
new conditions that were imposed by the changes in 
railway property required as a consequence of the 
straightening of the Chicago river. As described in an 
article by C. H. Mottier, published in the Railway Age 
of February 28, page 445, these embraced the removal 
and reconstruction of the St. Charles Air Line bridge 
on a new location across the new channel and the con- 
struction of a new bridge for the Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago Terminal (the Terminal company owning the 
Grand Central Station and the line over which all 
trains using that station enter it). 

However, the chief obstacle to a simple solution of 
the problem was the presence of Canal street which lies 
parallel to and 550 ft. west of the Pennsylvania-Alton 
main line. The grade of this street was separated from 
that of the Burlington, the North Western and the B. 
& O. C. T. years ago by carrying it over the tracks on 
a viaduct consisting of three three-truss through spans 
and one three-girder through span. But to maintain this 
street grade separation and also separate the grade of 
the Burlington from that of the B. & O. C. T. only 500 
ft. away, and in addition provide a connection from the 
Burlington and the C. & N. W. to the St. Charles Air 
Line that avoided grade crossings, was no simple matter. 


A Three-Level Crossing 


The only practicable solution was a three-level sep- 
aration at Canal street, with the Burlington tracks at a 
low level to permit them to meet the grade of the Penn- 
sylvania tracks, the street at an intermediate level and 


tthe B. & O. C. T. and the joint-track connection with 


the Air Line on an upper level. The crossing of Canal 
street was therefore the key to the entire plan, since 
the elevation to which it was necessary to raise the 
B. & O. C. T. and the joint-tracks over the Canal street 
viaduct determined the grades and the length of the ap- 
proach viaducts to this crossing. 
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How the Crossings Were Eliminated—Old Layout Below, New Layout Above 


The joint Bulington-North Western connection 
with the St. Charles Air Line, which had to be centered 
over the property line between the two railways, had to 
cross Canal street directly over the north abutment of 
the street viaduct over the Burlington. Consequently, 
the elevation of the joint-tracks over Canal street was 
determined by the sum of the headroom over the Bur- 
lington tracks and the headroom over the Canal street 
pavement, plus the thickness of the two viaduct floors. 
By using minimum floor thicknesses and lowering the 
Burlington tracks about one foot, the joint tracks were 
established at Elevation 45, City datum, or about 37 ft. 
above their former level. 

A more favorable arrangement was obtained for the 
B. & O. C. T. line by shifting the tracks about 160 ft. to 
the north to take advantage of the descending grade of 
the north approach to the Canal street viaduct. This 
resulted in a summit elevation of 35 ft. on the B. & 
O. C. T. viaduct or 10 ft. lower than on the joint-track 
structure, in spite of allowance for a thicker floor. 

With these elevations fixed, the grades of the over- 
head tracks were determined by the lengths of the per- 
missible runoffs. West from Canal street the existing 
tracks of the Burlington, the North Western and the 
B. & O. C. T. ascended on grades of about one per 
cent to meet the level of earlier track elevation work 
extending west of Union street. Consequently, the run- 
off to the west from the Canal street over crossings had 
to descend only to the level of this track elevation at 
levation 24+. However, as it was found impractical 
to extend the foot of descent further west than Union 
street, it was necessary to use a grade of 1.44 per cent 
on the joint-track approach and a grade of 1 per cent 
on the B. & O. C. T. approach. 

East of Canal street, a grade of 1.87 per cent was re- 
quired on the joint tracks in order to meet the grade of 
the B. & O. C. T. tracks at a scissors crossover con- 
necting the two lines just west of the new river chan- 
nel bridges. The maximum grade on the B. & O. C. T. 
line east of Canal street is 1.16 per cent. 

The adoption of the grade separation plan, together 
with the exchange of property previously mentioned, 
made it possible to proceed with contingent improve- 


ments in the vicinity, the Pennsylvania to expand the 
joint main line from two tracks to four, to develop its 
enlarged right-of-way as a coach and freight yards com- 
prising 28 tracks and the Burlington to complete the re- 
building of its coach yard under a plan that extends the 
tracks south across the location of the abandoned B. & 
O. C. T. surface tracks and moves the yard to the west 
far enough to permit the extension of the two Burling- 
ton passenger main tracks north to a direct connection 
with the Union station tracks at Roosevelt Road, there- 
by avoiding the use of the Pennsylvania-Alton joint 
tracks from the former junction to Roosevelt Road. In 
addition, the Burlington has constructed a new station 
for suburban train stops some distance west of Union 
street to take the place of a station maintained for many 
years at Canal street. This new location is a more con- 
venient one for the majority of the passengers using 
the old station and, in addition, makes it possible to 
realize the full advantage of the elimination of the 
grade crossings. As Canal.street is at the foot of a 1.07 
per cent grade 1600 ft. long opposing westbound move- 
ment, the elimination of stops for any reason at the foot 
of the grade has permitted of an appreciable shorten- 
ing of train schedules. Another improvement of 
marked advantage is the construction of an indepen- 
dent northwest leg for the wye that is used primarily 
for the turning of passenger trains backed out of the 
Union station, the west bound main track of the Bur- 
lington having been formerly used as a part of this wye. 


Many Types of Construction 


The old Canal street viaduct was replaced by a deck 
structure of steel girders encased in concrete and sup- 
ported on steel bents and concrete abutments, the bents 
being placed in various skewed positions to accommo- 
date the curved tracks of the Burlington. No such sim- 
ple statement can be used to characterize the two rail- 
way viaducts for these embody an unusual combination 
of structural types adopted to meet the diverse condi- 
tions imposed. 

As seen on the layout of the improvements made, 
nearly all the space under the two structures between 
Canal street and the river is occupied by tracks, but as 
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iar east as the most westerly track of the four joint 
Pennsylvania-Alton main tracks, the viaduct tracks are 
at such elevations that there was ample headroom for 
seven deck-girder spans, ranging from 58.8 ft. to 87.6 
ft. in length, with concrete ballast decks. However, 
across the Pennsylvania-Alton main tracks and the site 
of the Pennsylvania coach and freight yards, the head 
room and span lengths are such that standard deck- 
girder spans could not be used. This distance of 511 
ft. is spanned by four through-girder spans ranging from 
about 60 ft. to 71 ft. in length, three special shallow 
deck-girder spans of 57 to 58 ft. and a through-girder 
span of about 66 ft. flanking the river bridges. The 
shallow deck-girder spans were an expedient to per- 
mit of a scissors crossover between the tracks on the two 
viaducts. These spans all have ballast floors. 


Novel Expansion Joint 


Special features were introduced into the through- 
girder spans because of the type of substructure used. 
To permit of the maximum number of tracks in the 
Pennsylvania yard, only four masonry piers were em- 
ployed, the remaining supports being provided by steel 
rocker bents, namely three for the intermediate supports 
for the through-girder group and two in the deck-span 
group. In the former, an expansion joint introduced 
between the ends of the two center spans, which are 
supported on a rocker bent, was developed in an ingen- 
ious manner. The girders of one span have a full bear- 
ing on the columns while the girders of the other span 
are supported on these by means of a “half-lap” joint, 
the bearing of each expansion-end girder being pro- 
vided with an Alemite-lubricated shoe where it rests on 
a horizontal offset in the end of the fixed-end girder. 
Because the “half-lap’” arrangement of the adjoining 
girders had the effect of cutting the effective depth of 
the girders over the bearing by one half, it was neces- 
sary to reinforce the ends of the fixed-end girders with 
large rectangular steel castings that were riveted against 
each side of the web and spliced to the bottom flange, 
heavy ribs on these castings taking the place of end 
stiffeners. The through girders have a floor consist- 
ing of transverse I-beams encased in concrete. These 
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beams are 27 in. deep except that near the ends of each 
span two heavy 24-in.. beams were substituted to per- 
mit of a depression or trough in the top surface to carry 
water to a cast-iron drain head with a soil-pipe con- 
nection. 

Deck girder spans west of the Pennsylvania tracks 
are nearly all skewed to accommodate the curved tracks 
below. The joint-track structure spans have two gird- 
ers to a track and those in the B. & O. C. T., three. 
Both structures have reinforced concrete ballast floors. 

The B. & O. C. T. crossing of Canal street consists 
of two 41 ft. 7-in. through spans of four girders each 
with a floor of encased I-beams framed between the 
girders. This structure has a total floor thickness of 
3% ft. to base of rail. However, it was in the cross- 
ing of the joint-tracks over Canal street that the most 
difficult situation was presented, since the established 
summit elevation allowed a floor thickness of only 2 
ft. 6 in., obviously an extreme minimum for 40-ft. spans, 
with the added requirement of a waterproof deck, and 
the complication that the tracks are on both a horizon- 
tal curve of 3 deg. 30 min. and a vertical curve between 
grades of 1.44 per cent and —1.87 per cent. 


An Unusual Bridge Floor 


The structure developed to meet these conditions is 
an unusual one. The main members are eight 30-in. 
240-lb. beams, with two 14-in. by 9/16-in. cover plates 
both top and bottom, These beams are placed in pairs, 
3 ft. 6 in. center to center, symmetrical about each rail 
and are held together by diaphragms spaced about & ft. 
center to center. This steel structure was encased in 
concrete with a trough 2 ft, 3%4 in. wide by 1 ft. 1% 
in. deep at the location of each rail. After a membrane 
waterproofing had been placed on top of this con- 
crete encasement and these troughs had been lined with 
2-in. asphalt boards, to protect the waterproofing, 9-in. 
by 24-in. creosoted fir timbers, which had been pre- 
framed to conform to the vertical curve of the tracks, 
were placed flatwise in these troughs. The timbers were 
then covered with a %-in. steel plate flanged with a 
Z-bar along each side to protect the asphalt boards and 
provide an overhang for the top surface waterproofing. 
The rails: were spiked to the timbers through square 
holes in the plates that had been punched to fit the 3-deg. 
30 min. curve of the tracks. 

Obviously, for a design of this kind, it was necessary 
to make the span lengths as short as possible—in other 
words, to span between supports on the street lines and 
at the center of the street. A bent for this purpose 
could be constructed along the west side of the street, 
but this was not possible at the center line or the east 
side of the street because of the position of the tracks 
below. At the center line of the street it was necessary 
to place a two column bent on top of the street viaduct. 


An Air Plane View During Construction. This Shows the Stage of the Work When the B. & O. C. T. Viaduct Had Not Been 
Completed to the River Bridge and Trains Were Being Diverted to the St. Charles Air Line Bridge Over a 
Temporary Connection. (The Shaded Part of the Structure) 
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“Detail of Rail Support — 


Details of Two Types of Floor Construction 


“with one column bearing on the north abutment and 
the other on the adjoining bent, while at the east street 
line it was necessary to support the span over the east 
half of the street and the adjacent span on a cross 
girder in the plane of the street line that was designed 
as a continuous beam over three supports. These sup- 
ports are in the form of isolated. cylindrical concrete 
columns, 
other being constructed as an extension of-a bent under 
the Canal street viaduct. 


Steel Bracing in Concrete Viaduct 


West of Canal street the runoff construction consists 
‘of both viaducts and embankment and one of the most 
unique structures is the viaduct for the joint tracks. It 
is a reinforced concrete structure with two-column 
bents 25 ft. center to center (except across Jefferson 
street where the spans are 29 ft.) supporting built-in- 
place slabs. Owing to the traction and braking forces 
that will be constantly imposed on the structure by rea- 
son of the steep track grade, and the height of the struc- 
ture and the depth to stable foundations, resort was 
had to an unusual type of longitudinal bracing for a 


concrete structure—namely,. the X-bracing commonly- 


employed in steel viaduct towers. Gusset plates, with 
angles riveted to them to serve as anchors, were set in 
the forms and embedded in the concrete bents to pro- 
vide column connections for the angle braces. 
Although the B. & O. C. T. viaduct is lower, the de- 
sign used is one employing longer spans and heavier 
bents; in fact, the substructure members are piers, 
pierced by arched openings 17 ft. wide, rather. than 
bents of the post-and-cross-girder type. The super- 
structure consists of concrete slabs encasing twelve 36- 
in. 230-lb. beams. The beams are covered with 3 in. of 
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Part Plan and Elevation Near East End Woeleu! Cross section 


Sketch of a Part of the Reinforced Concrete Viaduct 
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two of which are entirely independent, the 
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concrete over both top and bottom flanges, except that 
the bottom flanges are exposed over the piers so that 
the beams bear directly on the top flanges of 18-in. 
75-lb. I-beams imbedded in the pier top to serve as bear- 
ing shoes. 

The embankment portion of the B. & O. C. T. ap- 
proach is supported on the south side by a mass con- 
crete wall on natural foundation and the small amount 
of wall required on the north side consists of concrete 
cribbing. The joint track embankment, on the other 
hand, is retained on both sides by Federal-American 
crib walls. These walls, which have a maximum height 
of about 14 ft., are supported at the front and rear on 
built-in-place concrete footings except that the rear foot- 
ings were omitted where the wall height is less than 6 ft. 
The batter of these walls is 134 in. to the foot. 

Foundations for all structures were carried to rock 
by the Chicago (open caisson) method at elevations 
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Typical Pier in the B. & O. C. T. Viaduct Showing Diaphragm 
To Take Longitudinal Thrust 


ranging from Elevation minus 35 at the Chicago river 
to a maximum depth of minus 35 in the viaducts west of 
Canal street. Longitudinal forces were effectively dis- 
posed of in the joint-track viaduct west of Canal street 
by the tower bracing previously described. In the cor- 
responding B. & O. C. T. structure the pier footings are 
of two types. Piers carrying expansion bearings are 
supported on two caissons 3 ft. 10 in. in diameter while 
piers carrying fixed-end bearings have a pair of caissons 
under each end, spaced 8 ft. center to center, on which 
the pier is supported by means of heavy double-canti- 
lever reinforced concrete footing beams that project 3 
ft. 8 in. beyond the sides of the pier. Thus the pier has 
a base width of 11 ft. which is ample to take care of 
eccentricity of the laods. Longitudinal forces are resist- 
ed by soil bearing against a longitudinal diaphragm 
introduced between the two caissons and the super- 
imposed footing beams, to a depth of 9 ft. below the 
surface. Similar construction was employed for the 
piers under the structures east of Canal street. 

The construction schedule and temporary track 
changes had to be coordinated with that for the work 
on the two Chicago River bridges. The St. Charles 


Air Line bridge was transferred to its location over the 
new channel concurrent with the grade separation work, 


(Continued on page 251) 



















Santa Fe Gets 


One of the 80-Ft. Baggage-Mail Cars Equipped with a Brill 535-Hp. Power Plant 


New 


Fourteen 


Gas-Electric Cars 


Automatic train control applied 
cars which operate in 


ITH this year’s equipment, the Atchison, 
W, Topeka & Santa Fe has purchased and recently 

placed in service, 14 gas-electric cars, bring- 
ing equipment of this kind now operated by the Santa 
Fe up to a total of 48 cars. The new cars, which replace 
steam trains mostly on branch-line runs, have been in- 
stalled with the idea of providing improved passenger. 
service. They are notable for unusual length, six of the 
cars being 80 ft. long, and for the fact that three of the 
passenger-carrying cars are equipped with a complete 
application of continuous three-speed automatic train 
control, with cab signal indications the same as provided 
on steam iocomotives in train-control territory. 

As shown in the table, 12 of the cars are equipped 
with the Electro-Motive Company’s 400-hp. power 
plant. They were built by the Pullman Car & Manu- 
facturing Corporation. Two cars, equipped with the 
Brill 535-hp. power plant, were built by the J. G. Brill 
Company. Each of the cars contains a 15-ft. mail com- 
partment and four of them are designed with coach and 
smoking compartments aggregating 26 ft. 6 in. of car 
length. The latter cars have vestibule-type ends. 

The new Santa Fe gas-electrics are of all-steel con- 
struction, built to as light a design as consistent with 
ample strength. Aluminum was used in the roofs, con- 
duits, conduit fittings, power plant accessories and other 
portions to reduce weight. Cast-steel platforms are 
provided for supporting the power plants. The trucks 
are of the four-wheel, cast-steel type, power trucks 
having 6-ir. by 1l-in. journals and 36-in. rolled-steel 
wheel, and rear trucks 5-in. by 9-in. journals with 30- 
in, cast-steel wheels. 

The engine-rooms are arranged for convenience of 


Santa Fe 80-Ft. Passenger-Baggage-Mail Car Equipped with 400-Hp. Electro-Motive Power Plant 
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to three passenger-carrying 
train-control territory 


the operator in handling the cars, and all controls, gages 
and air-brake equipment are neatly arranged below the 
window sill for easy access and observation. The bell 
ringer and whistle valve, as well as electric switches, 
are applied within easy reach of the operator. 

Thought was given to’provide vision around the front 
of the car, a rear vision mirror being applied so that 





Gas-Electrics Recently Placed in Service on the Santa Fe 
Number _ Kind of Total car Total 
of cars power plant length weight 
4 Electro-Motive 80 tt. 141,000 Ib.* 


400 hp. 

8 Riese Mietiee 
400 hp. 

2 ~«Brill, 535 hp. 


Type of car, 
compartment length 
Coach-Smoker (26 ft. 6 in.)— 
Mail (15 ft.)—Bagg. (19 ft.) 
Baggage (43 ft. 4 in.)— 75 ft 

Mail (15 ft.) 
Baggage (48 it. 
Mail (15 ft.) 


134,000 Ib. 


80 ft 135,700 Ib. 


3 in.) 


* 139,300 lb., without train-control equipment. 





the operator has an unobstructed view to the rear. Shat- 
terproof glass is provided in the front center windows, 
at the side and front of the operator and in the wind- 
shield. The motor-exhaust design and ventilation fea- 
tures in the cab keep out fumes so that the engine-room 
will be as comfortable as possible. This was accom- 
plished by applying a specially-designed shroud around 
the exhaust pipes and ventilators in front of the opera- 
tors and in the center and rear side of the engine-room. 
Convenient lockers are available for keeping tools, in- 
struction books, fusees, torpedoes, and extra spark plugs. 

The postal sections in the cars are regulation railway 
post-office sections, 15 ft. in length, and are well venti- 
lated. The baggage-rooms are arranged for maximum 
space, the heater, toilet facilities, drinking water and 
desk all being located at the side center of the car to 
take up the least space and leave the remaining portion 
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A Gas-Electric which Motorists Can ‘‘Hear’’ 


for express and baggage space. A special air intake, 
applied in the baggage-room to provide clean air for 
the air compressor is easily accessible for cleaning. The 
passenger, baggage and postal sections are well-lighted. 
-All cars are equipped with hot-water heat, storm sash 
being available for winter use. 

Four of the cars, as shown in the table, are arranged 
for the accommodation of passengers. There are 10 
seats in each smoking compartment and 18 in each 
coach section. Thought was given in the design of 
these compartments to provide the most comfort for 
passengers. The seats are of the semi-bucket type with 
deep cushions and backs, seating two persons on each 
side of the aisle with ample space between them. Seats 
applied in the smoking section are upholstered in 
leather and those in the passenger compartment with 
plush patterns of pleasing design. 

The smoking section, as well as the passenger com- 
partment, are provided with toilets having flushing hop- 
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Equipment Box on One of the Passenger-Baggage-Mail Cars with 
Cover Removed Showing Train-Control Details 
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pers, wash-stands. and towel racks. The passenger com- 
partment i$ finished in a light-green color with light- 
colored ceiling to match. Each passenger compartment 
has an electric ceiling fan and electric lights arranged 
to give maximum light. Two water coolers with cup- 
vending machines and suitable light-baggage and parcel 
racks have been applied. The floors of the cars are 
of wood, a strip of checked linoleum covering the 
aisleway in each passenger compartment. 

As the cars are used largely on branch lines and away 
from the larger terminals, they are lacquered on the 
exterior so that they will be easier to keep clean. The 
front ends of the cars are painted with wide white and 
black stripes to attract the attention of automobile driv- 
ers on the highways, since these cars do not make as 
much noise as steam trains. The cars are also equipped 
with loud-sounding air horns and exceptionally large 
locomotive warning bells with pneumatic air ringer. 

These cars are all equipped with the Type ET air- 
brake equipment, including a brake pedestal; aiso, with 
the deadman’s foot contro!. The handbrake equipment 
is a high-power geared brake, wheel-operated and lo- 
cated in each end of the car. 

All cars have friction-bearing journal boxes, except 
the three cars with train control; these cars have anti- 
friction bearings on the journals of the front wheels of 
the trailer truck. All of the cars will haul trailers when 
needed. 


Affirms Railway’s Right 
To Protect Its Revenues 


(Continued from page 240) 


favorable grant to an applicant would create such a mo- 
nopoly over transportation in the territory as would prevent 
competition; whether the granting of a new certificate, over 
the protest of an existing transportation company, would 
probably result in such ruinous competition as would im- 
pair or jeopardize the public service; whether in case of two 
or more applicants for a route, all other things being equal, 
one applicant possesses a much greater degree of financial 
responsibility than the other; and whether, in the same sit- 
uation, the operation by one company would create a greater 
burden upon our public highways than would the operation 
of other companies applying for the same route. 

The record discloses that the Pennsylvania Railroad, of 
which the Transit Company is a subsidiary, has for a long 
term of years been furnishing interstate and intrastate rail- 
road transportation along this route; that the purpose of 
the Transit Company’s application is to supplement railroad 
service by co-ordination of that service with intrastate bus 
operation from Steubenville to the Indiana line. The com- 
mission stated in the majority opinion that the installation 
of operation by the White Star Bus Line would not injure 
the Pennsylvania Railroad to any appreciable degree. But 
it is not disputed that, by reason of the use of private and 
public motor vehicles, the railroad company has annually 
suffered diminishing revenues from passenger traffic for a 
period of years prior to the Transit Company’s application 
for an intrastate route; and there is no doubt that, if the 
White Star Line should be permitted to occupy this new 
route along the railroad line, such operation would further 
curtail the passenger revenues of the railroad company, which 
the latter now seeks to safeguard by means of bus opera- 
tions along its line in Ohio, 

The court is of the opinion that the commission erred in 
awarding the certificate to the White Star Bus Line Com- 
any; that the Transit Company’s amended application for 
intrastate operation from one state line to the other should 
be granted. The order of the commission awarding the cer- 
tificate to the White Star Bus Line.Company is unlawful and 
unreasonable; it is therefore reversed and the cause will be 
remanded to the commission, with instructions to grant the 
amended application of the Pennsylvania General Transit 
Company. 
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Improvement in Freight Train 
Performance by 47 Roads 


Comparison of operating results for 1923, 1929 and 1930 shows benefits 
derived from improvements in facilities and equipment 


By Henry M. Sperry, Mem. A.S.C.E. 


LTHOUGH 1930 showed a decrease of 12 per 
A cent in freight revenue ton miles as compared 
with 1929, the official statistics show that in 1930, 
as in each year since 1923, the railroads set up new rec- 
ords of gross tons per train, average freight train speed, 
fuel consumption per thousand gross ton miles and gross 
ton miles per freight train hour. With respect to these 
particular indices of operating efficiency, each has estab- 
lished a new record in each of the seven years since 
1923. With expanding or declining traffic, in good 
years or bad, the record in each year has shown an im- 
provement over that of preceding years. 

The units selected for consideration are sufficiently 
significant so that this same picture of continuing im- 
provement is also carried out with respect to costs. In 
its report designated “Operating Revenues and Oper- 
ating Expenses by Class of Service,” the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission now 
shows a column headed “Road freight wages, fuel, sup- 
plies and enginehouse expenses” per freight train mile 
and per freight gross ton mile. The data are shown in 
this report for the years 1927, 1928 and 1929, but for 
the purpose of this study the compilation has been car- 
ried back to 1923. Just as in the case of the operating 
statistic-indices mentioned above, these cost figures show 
a consistent improvement year by year. The operating 
cost per freight train mile or per thousand gross ton 
miles has shown a decline in every year since 1920 with- 





Table Showing Operating Costs and Statistics for All Class-| Roads 
for 1929 and 1930 Compared with 1923 


Increase or Decrease 
Compared with 1923 
= = 
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Operating Statistics 1929 1930 
RE SUNN I UII 6d. cress: leisnecenadtavesopalecvere inc. 21% inc. 22% 
ee ee ee er er inc. 22% inc. 27% 
Gross ton miles per train hour.............. inc. 49% inc. 54% 
Lb. coal per thousand gross ton miles...... dec. 22% dec. 25% 

Costs—Selected Items 
| Ue eee eee dec. 15% (not yet 
Per thousand gross ton miles.............. dec. 30% available) 





out exception, the decline in the cost per freight train 
mile being especially noteworthy because it has accom- 
panied a substantial increase in train-mile productivity. 
Thus, the gross tons per freight train mile in 1929 were 
21 per cent greater than in 1923 but the operating cost 
per freight train mile was 15 per cent less. A com- 
parison of operating statistics and operating costs of all 
Class I railways, for 1929 and 1930 with those of 1923 
is shown in an accompanying table. 


What of the Future? 


It is the complete consistency of the improvement in 
railroad operating efficiency and in operating costs that 
is of outstanding significance and it is a reasonable sur- 
mise that if this efficiency could endure through seven 


eventful years it may be expected to continue further 
into the future. Some few experts believe that the rail- 
roads have now reached the end of a cycle of operating 
improvement, and that the results already made cannot 
readily be further improved upon. There may be reason 
in their argument but the weight of evidence, as thus 
presented in the foregoing outline, appears to con- 
trovert them—in other words, to indicate that still fur- 
ther progress is possible and probable. 

The way to determine what may be expected is to 
analyze the present trends in some detail. For one 
thing, the figures up to 1930 cannot, through the very 
nature of things, have reflected the full improvement in 
operating efficiency that has been made possible through 
the railroads’ elaborate capital expenditure program of 
1930. Many railroads have completed important grade 
revision or realinement projects during the last few 
years, outstanding examples of which are the Missouri 
Pacific’s improvement of its line between St. Louis, Mo., 
and Jefferson City and the Burlington’s large project 
of a similar character on its Twin Cities line. The 
locomotive builders are said to be disappointed with 
respect to orders for new locomotives, but the columns 
of the Railway Age are nevertheless fairly well sprinkled 
with stories of striking improvements in operation due 
to new power on important divisions on many roads. 
The writer believes that he can also point to an inter- 
esting record of performance in the speeding up of 
freight service attributable to the use of automatic 
block signals which, judging by the record of eliminat- 
ing train stops and cutting down unnecessary delays, 
enable heavier freight trains to move faster with sub- 
stantial savings in cost. 


Main Lines Only 47 Per Cent Signaled 


Progress in equipping railroads with automatic signals 
has been rapid during the past few years, particularly 
since operating officers have come to realize that the 
purpose of signals is not only to assist in safety of 
operation but also to increase average speeds by per- 
mitting closer spacing of trains and through elimination 
of unnecessary delays. Nevertheless, while the mileage 
of automatic block signals has increased substantially 
(46 per cent) in recent years, it is still a fact that the 
larger roads of this country have only about 27 per cent 
of their road mileage equipped with automatic block 
signals, or only 47 per cent of even their main lines so 
equipped. 

The possibilities of continuing the improvement in 
railroad operating efficiency through greater use of sig- 
naling equipment are made clear in two ways: Through 
analysis of the results obtained in individual installa- 
tions, as outlined in articles published in railroad maga- 
zines as well as in the reports of the Signal Section of 
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TABLE I—Improvement in Freight Train Performance Averages 


1929 Compared with 1923 on Basis of the Ratio of Miles of Automatic Block Signals 


to Total Miles of Road 


Forty-seven Railways with Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000 















































Per cent. Decrease Increase 
1029 1023 increase 30 20 10 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 
GROUP A—10 Roads with Automatic Block Ratio | 
30 Per Cent. and Upwards 
Gross tons pertrain. ....... 2,170 1,691 28 
Train miles per train hour... . . 13.6 11.0 24 
Gross ton miles per train hour . . . 29,608 18,661 59 
Cost per 1000 gross ton miles . . . $0.595  $0.939 dec. 37 comm 
Ratio of automatic block . .... 50.8 41.7 | 
| 
GROUP B—9 Roads with Automatic Block Ratio | 
20 to 29 Per Cent. we 
Gross tons pertrain. ....... 2,109 1,693 25 SSS 
Train miles per train hour. . .. . 12.5 10.1 24 
Gross ton miles per train hour . . . 26,394 17,149 54 
Cost per 1000 gross ton miles . .. $0.541 $0.775 dec. 30 come 
Ratio of automatic block . ... . 25.4 17.1 | , 
GROUP C—10 Roads That More Than Doubled : 
Their Automatic Block Mileage 
Gross tons pertrain. ....... 1,682 1,369 23 _— 
_ Train miles per train hour... . . 14.4 11.5 25 
Gross ton miles per train hour . . . 24,281 15,732 54 
Cost per 1000 gross ton miles . . . $0.541 $0.789 dec. 31 UTUUUALUUUATITUATTAUNTULIIN 
Ratio of automatic block . . ... 27.3 10.0 | 
GROUP D—8 Roads with ae Block Ratio | 
0 to 19 Per Cent. 
Gross tons pertrain. ....... 1,618 1,339 21 —a 
Train miles per train hour... . . 13.5 11.6 16 
Gross ton miles per train hour . . . 21,863 15,520 41 
Cost per 1000 gross ton miles .. . $0.606 $0.817 dec. 26 (mmm 
Ratio of automatic block . . ... 14.9 13.5 | 
GROUP E—10 Roads That Had an Increase of Less 7 
Than 10 Per Cent. in Train Load 
or Train Speed | 
Gross tons pertrain. ....... 1,781 1,636 9 = 
Train miles per train hour. ... . 13.3 11.4 17 ISSSSS 
Gross ton miles per train hour . . . 23,730 18,635 27 
Cost per 1000 gross ton miles . .. $0.590 $0.733 dec. 20 
Ratio of automatic block . ... . 26.8 24.5 
ALL GROUPS—Averages of the Five Groups A-E ALL GROUPS 
Summary of the 47 Roads | 
Gross tons pertrain. ....... 1,905 1,569 21 
Train miles per train hour... . . 13.3 10.9 22 
Gross ton miles per train hour . . . 25,399 17,100 49 
Cost per 1000 gross ton miles ... $0.566  $0.806 dec. 30 ushers 
Ratio of automatic block . ... . 27.1 18.9 


























dec. indicates decrease. 
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TABLE II—Improvement in Freight Train Performance 
1929 Compared with 1923 
Forty-seven Railways with Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000 


Basic Data Used in Computing the Train Performance Averages as Shown in Table I 























Per cent. 
Groups Items 1929 1923 decrease 
GROUP A INNO MIEN 6 keke 6 eK ee 185,201,000,000 154,889,000,000 inc. 20 
toi aS 6 a & eee 85,365,000 91,580,000 7 
10 Roads with EE eS ee ce wR wl 6,255,000 8,300,000 25 
Automatic Block Ratio Cost of freight train wages, fuel, supplies 
30 Per Cent. and and engine-house expense ..... . $110,159,000 $145,514,000 24 
Upwards OS eee eee 25,352 25,317 
Automatic block miles of road . . . . . 12,868 10,555 
GROUP B Gross tonmiles. ........ ‘. 2. 368,137,000,000 334,487,000,000 inc. 10 
EE ae a ww « 4 & 8S 174,546,000 197,524,000 12 
9 Roads with . UN art we, & & cee 13,948,000 19,505,000 28 
Automatic Block Ratio Cost of freight train wages, fuel, supplies 
20 to 29 Per Cent. | and engine-house expense ....: . $199,335,000 $259,305,000 23 
CO eee 56,630 55,882 
Automatic block miles of road . . ... 14,380 9,540 
GROUP C Gross ton miles. . .......... 186,188,000,000 138,599,000,000 inc. 34 
Se a Ce we eK he et ek 110,700,000 . 101,260,000 ince 9 
10 Roads That More I Es 5: gi nactp uh Gciaaasi 7,668,000 8,810,000 13 
Than Doubled Their Cost.of freight train wages, fuel, supplies 
Automatic Block and engine-house expense ..... . $100,782,000 $109,314,000 8 
Mileage eS 5 ee eee er eee 46,459 44,608 
Automatic block miles of road . ... . 12,694 4,388 
GROUP D Gross ton miles. . . . 2.20 ss ee 139,728,000,000 121,054,000,000 ine. 15 
WE 30k, ee a we 8 8 oe Se 86,369,000 90,389,000 4 
8 Roads with ee we ks. win ee ee ee ~ 6,391,000 7,800,000 18 
Automatic Block Ratio Cost of freight train wages, fuel, supplies 
0 to 19 Per Cent. and engine-house expense ..... . $84,639,000 $98,947,000 14 
PRUNES bee -6 & ew. &! doew"Se 42,041 41,693 
Automatic block miles of road . . . . . 6,272 5,629 
GROUP E Gross ton miles. . ........2.-. 128,429,000,000 27,257,000,000 inc. 1 
ER. cee OS. & ee & RS 72,114,000 77,804,000 7 
10 Roads That Had an Train hours a ee ee ae 5,412,000 6,829,000 21 
Increase of Less Than Cost of freight train wages, fuel, supplies 
10 Per Cent. in Train and engine-house expense ..... . $75,723,000 $93,293,000 19 
Load or in Train Speed Miles of road Se a oe ne a ae A, ee eer 27,807 yy 
Automatic block miles of road . . ... 7,454 6,638 
ALL GROUPS Gross ton miles. .........2.-. 1,007,683,000,000 876,286,000,000 inc. 15 
ee. 3. se me oe ee eee ee 529,094,000 558,557,000 5 
Averages of the Five hls Shas Sg te 39,674,000 51,244,000 23 
Groups A-E Cost of freight train wages, fuel, supplies 
Summary of the 47 Roads and engine-house expense ...... $570,638,000 $706,373,000 19 
DPE se kw eS ee we ae 198,289 194,633 
Automatic block miles of road . . ... 53,668 36,750 inc. 46 











inc. indicates increase. 
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the American Railway Association and the American 
Railway Engineering Association, or by comparison of 
the average results on well-signaled roads with those of 
roads less completely signaled. 

A general analysis has been carried out for the pur- 
pose of this article in the form of a comparison of re- 
sults in 1929 as compared with 1920, checked with a 
comparison on a slightly different basis as between 1929 
and 1923. Both comparisons include the 47 railroads 
having annual gross operating revenues in excess of 
$25,000,000 and are outlined in the following: In the 
comparison between 1929 and 1920, the railroads were 
grouped on the basis of the proportion of their main 
lines equipped with automatic block. There were thus 
three groups equipped with automatic signals in the 
following proportions: (A) Automatic block signaling 
on the equivalent to 60 per cent or more of the main 
line, (B) 30 to 59 per cent, (C) 0 to 29 per cent. The 
summation of this comparison showed that group A 
averaged the greatest improvement in 1929 over 1920 in 
gross tons per train, in train speed and in gross ton 
miles per train hour. Group B in each unit showed the 
second best degree of improvement, while group C 
showed the smallest relative improvement. The details 
of traffic and signaling are given in greater detail in 
Table III. 

For the reason that there might be some objections 
to the use of a unit embracing the proportion of auto- 
matic signal mileage to main-line mileage, the carriers 
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not being in accord as to their various definitaens of 
what constitutes main line, it was decided to carry out 
the 1929-1923 comparison on a different basis. The 
other comparison, therefore, is on the basis of the pro- 
portion of automatic block to total miles of road. In 
both of the years chosen, 1929 and 1923 the railroads 
performed with outstanding excellence. Furthermore, 
it was possible to bring in an additional factor—that of 
improvement in cost. The comparison on this basis 
was, therefore, somewhat more elaborate and possibly 
more significant. 

The groups in the 1929-23 comparison were selected 
as follows: Group A includes 10 roads, over 30 per 
cent of the road mileage of which is equipped with 
automatic block; Group B, 9 roads, 20 to 29 per cent 
equipped with automatic block; and Group C, 10 roads 
which were separated from their respective groups 
because they had doubied their automatic block signal 
mileage since 1923, it being believed that a change of 
this extent warranted separate treatment of such car- 
riers. This group averaged 27.3 per cent equipped with 
automatic block at the end of 1929. The correlation 
with the B group (20 to 29 per cent equipped) is note- 
worthy. 

Group D includes 8 roads, 0 to 19 per cent equipped 
with automatic block, and Group E includes 10 roads, 
also separated from their respective groups, that had 
failed in 1929 as compared with 1923 to increase both 
their average train load or average train speed to the 








TABLE III—Improvement in Freight Train Performance Averages 
1929 Compared with 1920 on Basis of the Ratio of Miles of Automatic Block Signals 
to Total Main Line Miles of Road 
Forty-seven Railways with Annual Operating Revenues above $25,000,000 






































Per cent. Increase 
1929 1920 increase 0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

GROUP A—19 Roads with Automatic Block Ratio 

60 Per Cent. and Upwards 
Gross tons per train . le te te ee ae 2,119 1,579 34 
Train miles per train hour ......... 13.1 10.1 30 
Gross ton miles per train hour . 4 27,817 15,943 74 
Ratio of automatic block . .. 2... 2... 85.6 67.7 
GROUP B—19 Roads with Automatic Plock Ratio 

30 to 59 Per Cent. 
Cipeee Gem OP OETA... tt 1,857 1,451 28 
Train miles per train hour ......... 13.4 10.4 29 
Gross ton miles per train hour & he 24,866 15,063 65 
Ratio of automatic block . .. 2... .. 43.9 22.9 
GROUP C—9 Roads with Automatic Elock Ratio 

: 0 to 29 Per Cent. 
Gross tons per train. ....... me 9 1,613 1,261 28 
Train miles per train hour ...... obeys 13.6 10.9 25 IS 
Gross ton miles per train hour 21,952 13,722 60 Te 
Ratio of automatic block . . 2... ... 18.6 13.5 | 
{ 

ALL GROUPS—Averages of the Three Groups A-C, ALL GROUPS 

Summary of the 47 Roads 
ee ear 1,905 1,468 30 
Train miles per train hour ......... 13.3 10.3 29 
Gross ton miles per train hour 25,399 15,194 67 
Ratio of automatic block . . . ...... 47.2 30.5 
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extent of 10 per cent for the reason that through some 
peculiar circumstances such as loss or a striking change 
in traffic or other cause deserving of special analysis, 
7 these roads had been unable to take full advantage of 
| the facilities at their disposal. 

As in the comparison between 1929 and 1920, the com- 
parison between 1929 and 1923 showed that the greatest 
degree of increase in train load, in train speed, in gross 
ton miles per train hour occurred in the group most ex- 
4 tensively equipped with block signals. The second best 
degree of improvement was found to be in the second 
group (20 to 29 per cent signaled) with a strikingly 
close correlation appearing in Group C, (27.3 per cent 
signaled) which was shown separately for reasons above 
indicated. The O to 19 per cent equipped group ranked 
next in order with-respect to the. improvement in each 
unit, while the group of 10 roads which had failed to in- 
crease both train load or train speed 10 per cent ranked 
last with the least degree of improvement in each unit. 
See Table I. 


Two Methods Check Each Other 


The consistency between the two methods of analysis 
on widely different bases, and the fact that in every 
instance the groups grade consistently with the propor- 
# tion of automatic block, is significant. It indicates that 
4 the well-managed road is likely to be well signaled or 
# at least, as indicated in the record of Group C, that the 

able management has a keen realization of the value of 
automatic block signaling as an adjunct. to efficient 
operation. It also evidences, particularly when supple- 
q mented by the analysis of results on individual signaling 
installations, that continuance of the improvement in 
operating efficiency may be expected from the enlarge- 
7 ment of automatic block signal mileage or the enhance- 
} ment of the value of present installations through the 
greater use of remote control switch machines, or the 

extension of centralized traffic control. 


The Effect on Costs 


} The comparison of costs is especially significant, for 
j after all the purpose of improvement in operating eff- 
ciency is to cut costs. As explained in Table I, the 47 
railways showed a reduction in the cost per thousand 





Decrease in Costs per Thousand Gross Yon Miles 
1929 Compared with 1923 


Per cent 
decrease 
Group A—Over 30 per cent signaled... ........cccccccccescses 37 
= oe ee ee re re 30 
C—Roads doubling amount of automatic block signals in 
| BSS 2S a er eee ee ee ee 
0 Oe TS Gel CONE MANOS <6 6 oiiccsdicas cs dvlesecdendee 26 
E—Roads failing to increase train load or train speed 10 
UT WN aiacun qetaeleraierearw s 0a. n wb Saas samen ene hawt 20 





gross ton miles from 80.6 cents for 1923 to 56.6 cents 
for 1929, a reduction of 24 cents or 30 per cent. The 
47 railways in 1929 produced a total of 1,007,683,000,- 
000 gross ton miles. At a saving of 24 cents per thou- 
sand ton miles, this equalled a saving in 1929 as com- 
pared with the 1923 basis of operation of $241,843,920 
in the out-of-pocket expenses for road freight train 
wages, fuel, supplies and engine-house expenses. 


The Effect on Train Loading Apparent 


Particularly noteworthy are the figures showing that 
the greatest average increase in train load has occurred 
on the roads averaging the greatest proportion of auto- 
matic block signals. There is no surer way to save 
money on a railroad than to increase train load and 
thereby cut down the total number of trains operated. 
In this day of improved service to shippers with an in- 
treasing proportion:of. the freight tonnage moving in 
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time or scheduled freight trains, the problem of increas- 
ing train loads becomes particularly severe because of 
the difficulty that heavy trains find in meeting schedules. 
In this connection, signals assist markedly because, by 
reducing delays and cutting down the time spent on 
passing tracks, they allow heavy trains more time in 
productive motion and make it that much easier to main- 
tain schedules or avoid overtime. On the other hand, 
it is similarly possible to load scheduled trains more 
heavily than might otherwise be possible with their 
faster schedules. Under the conditions, therefore, it 
seems perhaps natural that signals should be expected 
to permit both faster and heavier trains and to further 
the economies that accompany that sort of operation. 


Busiest Crossing Is No More 


(Continued from page 244) 


but the B. & O. C. T. bridge was built at the low level 
before the grade separation project was agreed on, and 
while this was of advantage in providing a crossing for 
the trains using the St. Charles Air Line while the bridge 
on that line was being moved, it was necessary to intro- 
duce into the program a plan for raising the B. & O. 
C. T. bridge to the elevation necessary to fit into the 
grade-separation plan. 

Until the time for this step, the work on the struc- 
tures west of the Pennsylvania property proceeded 
with such shifting of operated tracks as was necessary 
to avoid interference. It was possible also to complete 
the joint-track viaduct to the St. Charles Air Line bridge 
without interference with trains because all traffic was 
being handled over the B. & O. C. T. bridge while work 
on that portion of the viaduct was in progress. But for 
this very reason the B. & O. C. T. viaduct could be 
completed for only a short distance east of Canal street 
until the B. & O. C. T. river bridge was taken out of 
service and traffic on the line approaching it from the 
west was discontinued. 

To meet this obstacle a temporary pile-trestle con- 
nection from the end of the completed part of the B. & 
O. C. T. structure to the joint-track structure just west 
of the through span over the Pennsylvania-Alton tracks 
was constructed and all B. & O. C. T. and St. Charles 
Air line train movements were transferred from the 
surface to the viaduct by way of the St. Charles Air 
Line river bridge on April 4. This permitted the B. & 
O. C. T. surface tracks to be removed to make room for 
the completion of the viaduct and released the B. & O. 
C. T. river bridge for the operation of raising it to the 
new grade. 

This project has been financed jointly by the Chicago 
& North Western, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal and the Penn- 
sylvania. Following an agreement among these rail- 
ways covering the general features of the project, a 
special engineering staff was organized to carry out the 
details of design and the construction for all four 
roads. This organization is under the direction of G. 
A. Wiegel, special engineer, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. L. W. Skov, formerly office engineer of the 
Burlington bridge department, is special engineer of de- 
sign of structures, all plans being subject to the ap- 
proval of the chief engineers of the participating roads. 
All concrete and foundation work and grading has been 
done by the W. J. Newman Company of Chicago, while 
the steel erection was done by Overland..Construction 
Company, also of Chicago. 
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Portland Hearing 
On Rate Rise Ended 


\\ AILROAD management, railroad employees and 
railroad shareholders cannot expect to receive 
alms from empty hands” was the stand taken 

by W. Gerald Holmes, industrial engineer of the New 

England Public Service Corporation, at the final session 

of the New England hearing on the proposed 15 per 

cent freight rate increase at Portland, Me., on August 

6. Mr. Holmes declared that the whole country is suffer- 

ing from the depression, that poverty and suffering are 

widespread, and that an increase of freight rates at this 
time would disproportionately raise the cost of living in 
many parts of the country. 

“Clearly,” he said, “such a distortion of real wages 
would amount to no more and no less than a subsidy to 
railroad bondholders, stockholders and employees at the 
expense of those similarly situated with respect to other 
business enterprises.” A percentage increase of freight 
rates, he asserted, would seriously disturb the unit cost 
competitive relationships of industry, would eliminate 
many producers from their established markets, would 
alter the economic value of plant locations in every part 
of the country, and in New England, added to the effects 
of the Eastern class rate order, would mean no less than 
a confiscation of property. 

An unfair burden upon Maine farmers as compared 
with competitors in localities nearer to markets and fer- 
tilizer sources, would be imposed by an increase upon 
fertilizer rates into Maine and rates on produce in the 
other direction, Commissioner Frank P. Washburn of 
the Maine Department of Agriculture held. It would 
also serve to narrow the field for Maine canned vege- 
tables and fruits. 

The possibility that the plant of the Norton Company 
at Worcester, Mass., might be forced to move to the 
midwest in order to compete successfully with other 
manufacturers of grinding wheels was indicated by Ben- 
jamin Curtis, traffic manager for the company, which 
employs from 2,000 to 3,000 people and has plants and 
warehouses in various parts of the country. The new 
Eastern class rate increase together with the 15 per cent 
increase would mean an increase in freight rates for 
this company of over 30 per cent. 

Approximately 7,000 cords of pulp wood consigned to 
the Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co., next winter, will be 
diverted to trucks, if the rate increase is allowed, W. V. 
Wentworth of that company declared. He said that a 
decrease of 15 per cent in pulpwood rates would give to 
the railroads at least 5,000 cords of the 11,000 which 
will be transported by truck under present rate condi- 
tions, thus making a difference of 12,000 cords to the 
railroad between what they would receive if the rate 
were decreased and if it were increased. Much pulp 
wood would go to the trucks and much more would 
go by vessel and by floating, if the increase is allowed, 
according to this witness. 

Walter A. Powers, attorney representing the Maine 
Lumbermen and Land Owner’s Association, entered a 
formal protest against an increase. R. E. Shaw, of the 


Mason Manufacturing Co., South Paris, Me., also en- 
tered a protest, stating that in the event of an increase 
it might be found necessary to move the plant, which 
is one of two in that town manufacturing toys and 
children’s furniture, to Massachusetts or Pennsylvania 
to compete with similar concerns operating from those 
distri ~ts. 
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N. B. Woodsum appearing from the Berst-Foster- 
Dixfield Co., manufacturers of hardwood novelties pro- 
tested the increase, Louis C. Stearns representing the 
Madawaska Lumber Co., entered a protest, and James 
H. McCann, assistant traffic manager for the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, also spoke against an in- 
crease, but said that if one were decreed a flat rate 
would be preferable to a percentage. C. E. Hussey, a 
farmer of Presque Isle was the last speaker to be heard 


‘as the Portland hearing closed early in the afternoon of 


August 6. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasHINGTON, D. C. 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 
R August 1 amounted to 757,293 cars, an increase of 

over 15,000 cars as compared with the week be- 
fore but a decrease of 162,488 cars as compared with 
the corresponding week of last year and of 348,627 
cars, or 31 per cent, as compared with 1929. Loading 
of livestock showed an increase of 1,587 cars as com- 
pared with last year but all other classes of commodities 
showed reductions. The principal increase as compared 
with the preceding week was in coal loading, which 
amounted to 119,656 cars. The summary, as compiled 
by the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, August 1, 1931 























Districts 1931 1930 1929 
I a oak eae shale lacie andolivs, weduareiare 176,206 203,165 249,980 
I a tan ele ocpch ows gore Gadus 144,689 183,383 226,566 
ON EE Te 45,268 52,828 60,701 
a Nici een arageap a we ane on oO 106,845 120,043 143,076 
MI ia 6 Gace min clinewrm ecko Werewre 103,755 145,256 176,251 
ee 115,074 141,561 165,907 
ee rT 65,456 72,545 83,439 
Total Western Districts............. 284,285 360,362 425,597 
oo a ee ee 757,293 919,781 1,105,920 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products.......... 50,686 62,710 75,062 
OY See rer 19,307 17,720 21,609 

rr te ee ee 119,656 137,633 159,470 
I Be Att ha A a ar astra e a meee babs 4,808 8,542 12,359 
PE DEE dsécmepiatncas wens 27,311 41,428 67,758 

Pt che emis Ceekes ee Cbs iveneeees owe 35,196 58,105 74,309 
pO St re ee ee 213,017 234,392 259,957 
Ne RE rt rere 287,312 359,251 435,396 
Co Se ee 757,293 919,781 1,105,920 
2 Se eee ee 741,752 919,301 1,102,553 
TG Gi iiblatoiuiarichla Manes waeiaieeab wee 757,555 928,271 1,079,968 
eS er reer ee ee 763,581 915,985 1,066,414 
ME Geétetbicavtivdtantvewson abies 667,879 792,053 911,143 

Cumulative total, 29 weeks........ 22,668,044 27,675,967 30,882,951 


The freight car surplus for the week ended July 23 
averaged 568,594 cars, a reduction of 2,816 cars as 
compared with the week before. The total included 
285,354 box cars, 217,417 coal cars, 27,983 stock cars, 
and 14,180 refrigerator cars. ; 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings in Canada for the week ended 
August 1 totaled 45,995 cars, a decrease from the pre- 
vious week of 807 cars and a decrease from the same 
week in 1930 of 12,095 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada 
SE cecal iii Go ihewlacen eal a ac 45,995 22,458 
OO ONS eer ee 46,802 22,042 
i EE Gib Geese Wea aee tines wees 47,966 22,311 
Pee A Rr pee rere 58,090 27,979 
Cumulative Totals for Canada 
POS oe a eee ee ee 1,489,829 831,781 
Gy Be ED as cee Srtnw orn ep nrgaans 1,825,410 1,062,746 
CR ere Cree 2,054,520 1,296,942 
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The Division Superintendent a Man 
of Diversified Duties 


Reports presented at recent convention illustrate variety 
of demands on this officer 


Part V 


HAT the division superintendent is a man of many 
activities was illustrated.by the topics covered at the 


+ convention of the American Association of Railroad . 


Superintendents at St. Louis on June 9-12. The diver- 
sity, of. these duties is illustrated in three reports pre- 
sented at the convention, one of which dealt with the 
present-day problem of handling merchandise shipments, 
another. with the complications in meeting highway and 
air competition, while a third evaluated the duties of 
the division superintendent as seen by their own num- 
ber.. These reports, which are abstracted below, supple- 
ment reports of the convention which appeared in the 
Railway Age of June 20, July 4, July 18 and August 1. 


Handling Merchandise 


The problems which arise in the handling of mer- 
chandise shipments, which vary necessarily with the dis- 
tance the shipments are to be transported, the volume 
of business and local conditions, were discussed by a 
committee of which T. M. Flynn, division superintend- 
ent of the Northern Pacific at Minneapolis, Minn., was 
chairman. The committee considered the handling of 
merchandise under three headings: (1) Territory which 
can be served by local way freights out of the loading 
point or distributing center; (2) territory beyond local 
way freight limits which can be reached by merchandise 
or time freight trains in, time for early next-morning 
delivery, and (3) territory beyond the possibility of 
early next-morning delivery. The report continued : 


Competition Keenest in First Zone 


It is in the first zone that the competition of common 
carrier highway trucks is most keenly felt. With truck 
lines providing store-door pick-up and delivery service 
and early next-morning delivery, a large l.c.l. tonnage 
formerly handled by rail is being diverted to highway 
trucks. Until shipments by rail can be given store- 
door pick up and delivery service, the carrier is at a 
disadvantage in meeting truck competition. 

One road which organized a motor transport service 
with store-door pick-up and delivery service to regain 
business lost to the trucks, reports that the results have 
been very gratifying, particularly between the larger 
cities. Merchandise shipments between two of the cities 
increased about 15 per cent and some of the short haul 
lel. freight was regained. At one time 36 highway 
trucks were operating between two of the larger cities 
Whereas since the inauguration of this service, the num- 
ber has been reduced to 12 and these are operated by 
wholesale concerns, which, in all probability, will dis- 
continue their operation when the trucks require re- 
placement. Another line, since organizing motor trans- 
Port service, has found that it can compete successfully 


with regulated highway truck lines on the basis of serv- 
ice and equal rates. - A check of the shipments received 
shows that approximately 85 per cent of the tonnage 
of the transport company is made up of freight re- 
covered from competing motor trucks. 

‘Shipments for this zone can be handled to the best 
advantage by the establishment of motor transport 
service, dependent of course, on the volume of business. 
When motor transport service is not considered advis- 
able as a matter of policy, or where permission to oper- 
ate cannot be secured from state commissions, the next 
best method of handling merchandise is by local way 
freight trains, except to points where the traffic justifies 
the loading of set-out cars, which are handled in through 
merchandise or time freight trains. 


. Handling on Local Passenger Trains 


When handled by local way freights the train sched- 
ules should be rearranged when necessary to provide the 
expedited service. On one line, a study of a local 
schedule on a 140-mile district showed that the local 
passenger train could be maintained by making it a 
mixed run, handling l.c.]. merchandise on a 6-hr. 30-min. 
schedule. This arrangement resulted in expediting the 
handling of merchandise shipments materially. 

Another railroad found it necessary, because of state 
laws and public opinion, to operate a limited number of 
passenger trains on branch lines where business for 
seven or eight months in the year was very light. A 
study indicated that l.c.l. freight business could be 
handled by loading shipments for the branches in as 
few cars as possible, adding freight brakemen and dis- 
tributing the freight daily by local passenger trains. As 
a result two truck lines discontinued operation and 
branch line local freight service was reduced to bi-weekly 
trips to handle carload business, with a marked saving 
in operating expense. 

In some localities where merchandise traffic is handled 
largely by trucks, daily local service each way has been 
discontinued and tri-weekly service substituted. Where 
the shipments necessitated every-day delivery, merchan- 
dise was loaded at the distributing center in reverse 
order every second day, forwarded by time freight trains 
to the distant terminal and distributed on the return trip 
of the local, thus providing daily service. 


Night Way Freight Trains 


To meet truck competition in this zone, some roads 
are operating night way freight trains with early next- 
morning delivery. These runs usually start from dis- 
tributing centers where it is possible to operate the train 
after freight stations close, deliver shipments at inter- 
mediate points and reach the distant terminal on the 
following morning. There is a considerable difference 
of opinion about the operation of these trains. One 
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road asserts that considerable business has been re- 
covered from common carrier highway truck lines and 
that a friendly feeling has been created among patrons, 
and it is its conclusion that the night operation of these 
trains is advantageous. Another road in the same ter- 
ritory, after trying night way freight operation, dis- 
continued the service. The early morning delivery of 
ordinary box car merchandise met with the approval 
of the patrons, but the handling of perishable shipments 
was not satisfactory because of damage resulting before 
delivery could be effected. The movement of outbound 
carload shipments at intermediate points was not en- 
tirely satisfactory because of the delay in forwarding 
cars after they were loaded. 

Both lines found the operation more expensive. 
Switching operations were retarded and night operation 
was not found to be as satisfactory as the same operation 
performed during the day. Among the disadvantages 
were overtime accruing to station forces which met 
trains outside of assigned hours, the difficulty in moving 
the local train against opposing trains because of tele- 
graph offices closed at night, and the irregularity of 
schedule maintained by trains performing local service 
at night. The advisability of handling merchandise by 
night local way freights can only be determined by a 
study of individual conditions. 


Second Zone Movement 


The second zone covers the territory which cannot be 
served expeditiously by local trains out of the loading 
point but which can be reached by merchandise or time 
freight trains in time for early morning delivery of 
shipments. This zone can best be served by the opera- 
tion of preference merchandise trains where the number 
of cars justify the service and existing time freights can- 
not handle the cars without too great delay in setting 
out. This service makes early next-morning delivery 
possible to points where set-out cars can be loaded and 
also expedites the movement of cars handled by local 
way freight trains operating out of terminals some dis- 
tance from the loading point. One railroad reports a 
considerable increase in business at a point 250 miles 
from the loading point after the establishment of this 
service, freight in this case being delivered not later 
than 9 a. m. following the day of loading. 


Third Zone Requires Special Schedules 


The third zone covers territory beyond the possibility 
of early next-morning delivery. The most efficient 
method of handling appears to be by the operation of 
merchandise cars on preference or time freight schedules. 

In each of the three zones mentioned, careful con- 
sideration of schedules is necessary if expedited service 
is to be provided. This involves a close study of the 
time that cars are ready for pulling at freight houses, 
team tracks and other points in the originating terminal 
and the assignment of a sufficient number of yard crews 
to expedite the movement of this freight from its various 
sources to the classification yard or dispatching point 
soon after the closing hour for the receiving of freight. 

The minimum time necessary for assembling and 
classifying at the classification yard should be computed 
and the leaving time of the train determined, the 
originating terminal building up solid trains for dis- 
tant destinations so far as possible, to avoid intermediate 
yarding. When there is not enough freight for the 
movement of solid train loads to distant destinations, 
freight should be blocked for the several destinations 
to reduce to a minimum the time at intermediate set- 
off points or terminals. 

The next step should be a close study of the minimum 
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running time over the several divisions and through in- 
termediate terminals. A close computation should be 
made of the time required at terminals for reclassifica- 
tion, inspection, change of locomotives and crews, and 
a definite allotment of time set up over each division 
and through each yard. After setting up the schedule, 
it is needless to say that trains should be given very 
close supervision and every effort should be made to 
maintain it as arranged. 

Expedited handling on the road must be accompanied 
by the prompt placement of merchandise cars for un- 
loading and reworking at destination. At large termi- 
nals many roads have found that the working of a night 
force, and in some cases a Sunday force, expedites the 
handling of merchandise to make it available for de- 
livery when the freight station opens. The forwarding 
of way bills by passenger trains to reach their destina- 
tion in advance of the cars also expedites the delivery 
of shipments. Where shipments are interchanged be- 
tween carriers at terminals, many roads are handling 
them by truck between freight stations, resulting in a 
considerable saving of time in transit—in some cases 
as much as 24 hr. 

Some lines are also taking advantage of the use of 
the truck at large stations, in lieu of trap car service. 
At points where there are outside receiving stations and 
transfer platforms the shipments are received and 
trucked to the outbound freight station, at a saving in 
the cost of handling. The movement of freight is also 
expedited and equipment is conserved by heavier load- 
ing. 

This report was received without discussion. 


Highway and Air Competition 


A committee of which M. F. Steinberger, manager 
of highway transportation, B. & O., Baltimore, Md., was 
chairman, presented a very thorough report on the in- 
creasing use of motor coaches, trucks and airplanes, 
and the effect of these new forms of competition on the 
railways. In opening its report, the committee presented 
statistics showing that, notwithstanding the depression 
throughout the country during 1930, the highway car- 
riers were able to increase their business over that of 
the very prosperous year of 1929, while railway traffic 
continued to decline at an even greater rate than in previ- 
ous years. Some opinions were also presented as to the 
corrective steps which the railroads should take with a 
view to retaining to themselves the traffic which normally 
accrues to them. With respect to these corrective steps, 
the report said in part: 

The railroad companies should adopt the theory that 
they are not exclusively railroads, but are engaged in the 
business of furnishing transportation. If this is ac- 
cepted as the function of a railroad organization, then it 
follows that that organization should adopt that vehicle 
which will provide the most economic method of trans- 
portation of persons or freight between any two points; 
or that kind of transportation which the public indicates 
it desires to use. Carried still further, this means that 
these transportation media, known as railroads, should, 
when policy or necessity demands, use the rails for 
steam, gasoline or fuel-oil-operated units for the trans- 
portation of passengers and freight, and the highways 
for similar purposes in the economic sphere of the 
vehicle designed for highway operation, or use the air- 
plane where the demand for speed is apparent and out- 
weighs other considerations of cost and, possibly to 
some degree, of safety. 

In order that the railroads may find the economic 
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ranges in operation for these various vehicles, or in 
order that any other transportation agency may find 
these economic limits, these interests should first con- 
tinue their efforts to secure interstate regulation of high- 
way buses in so far as the securing of certificates, 
financial responsibility, a firm rate basis, hours of serv- 
ice, Maintenance of schedules, safety devices, and the 
right of railroads to engage in bus transportation, are 
concerned. Coincident with this, state legislatures should 
be urged by all proper means to enact legislation cover- 
ing equality of taxes, sizes and weights of vehicles, and 
road regulation. 

Second, it would seem desirable that the railroads 
should prepare and disseminate information with respect 
to taxes, damage to highways, relation of railroad expen- 
ditures to the business life of communities, through news- 
papers and popular magazines, and railroad officers quali- 
fied by knowledge of the subject should address civic or- 
ganizations directly or the general public over the radio 
in order that the public may be acquainted with the true 
facts, and have a true picture of the railroads’ actual 
position in the matter of highway transportation. 

The committee quoted from the statement of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, outlining the position of 
the railways with respect to motor transportation. It 
then continued : 


Reduced Fares 


It is the feeling of this committee, and apparently the 
feeling generally, that the principal competitor of the 
railroads in so far as passenger traffic is concerned, is the 
private automobile, and there would appear to be 
little possibility of persuading the public in general to 
abandon their private cars in favor of the railroad. In 
an endeavor, however, to secure the return to the rail- 
roads of that portion of the business which has gone to 
motor bus lines, certain railroads have made some experi- 
ments with reduced fares in day coaches. These experi- 
ments have been so scattered and so recent that little or 
no information has been secured as to their success. 
However, there are different schools of thought on the 
subject, one of which believes that the loss in gross rev- 
enue resulting from a general reduction in coach fares, 
to about two cents per mile, would not be compensated 
by a sufficient increase in business to justify the reduc- 
tion. On the other hand, the second school of thought 
holds that, inasmuch as low cost appears to be the prime 
consideration with the bus users, the reduction would re- 
sult in the return to the railroad of a large portion of this 
bus travel. 


While the members of the committee have individual opinions 
on this subject, it is not felt desirable to express a committee 
opinion or recommendation. It may be said, however, that it 
is doubtful whether the rate of fare has much to do with the 
use of buses for the relatively short hauls, inasmuch as that 
appears to be largely a matter of convenience, frequency of 
service, and what might be called store-door delivery of pas- 
sengers. 

Generally speaking, it is felt that the railroad companies can 
well afford to inaugurate such short-haul bus services as will 
permit of the elimination of or reduction in steam train serv- 
ice, and give a more frequent and flexible service than can be 
given by rail, the bus service to be given costing not more than 
30 cents per mile against a rail cost of 85 cents to $1.00 per 
mile. It is further felt that the railroads should recognize the 
fact that there is a demand for an inferior long-distance service, 
as compared with rail, and should give that service by means 
of buses, regarding the bus as a transportation medium inde- 
pendent of the rail service. It is also felt that the railroads 
should: use the bus for the giving of sight-seeing or special 
tours in combination with rail excursions. 

_It is a known fact that in many cases there is much duplica- 
tion of train service between large centers of population. It 
might be well for the railroads to recognize that there is a very 
definite amount of travel between such points, and that by a 
pooling of their resources a very much more frequent service 
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could be given with a smaller number of trains, thus making 
marked savings in operating expenses, and at the same time, 
carrying the same number of persons. It is recognized that 
the competitive spirit animating the railroads makes such a 
plan dithcult of adoption, but it would seem that, based on ex- 
perience, it should not be difficult to determine definitely what 
proportions of the business have been normally handled by 
the various roads serving the same points. Through a pooling 
of revenues and expenses, based on such norma] divisions of 
business, each road could undoubtedly secure a greater net 
revenue than by continuing the highly expensive competitive 
services now in vogue. It is felt that all that is needed is a 
spirit of fair play and an earnest desire actually to solve the 
problem. 


Meeting Truck Competition 


With respect to the motor truck, the recommendation con- 
cerning legislation made in the paragraphs above applies with 
equal force. It might be said, however, that it will be difficult 
to meet the competition of the trucks until some equitable basis 
of rates for the motor trucks is secured. The only other method, 
and that appears doubtful, is that through an intensive educa- 
tional campaign the public might be brought to realize the 
economic fallacy of supporting unregulated common carrier and 
contract truckers. 

However, if we assume the same equality in opportunity be- 
tween the railroad and the truck, then it is felt that some of 
the following methods will have to be established in order to 
enable railways to compete with trucks or to regain business 
which has been lost: 

First.—Store-door collection and delivery service will have 
to be established. 


Second.—For distances up to 50 or 60 miles, motor trucks 
will have to be operated by the railroads—giving store-door de- 


livery in competition with independent trucking. It is not be- 
lieved that any rail or combination of rail and truck handling 
can successfully compete with the truck in such territory. 

Third.—It will be necessary that freight stations, generally, 
be kept open later than they are now for the receipt and de- 
livery of freight. 

Fourth.—Sufficient forces of delivery and receiving clerks 
should be employed to prevent any delays to trucks at freight 
stations for those merchants who handle their own freight to 
and from stations. This is very important if no store-door 
delivery and collection system is established. 

Fifth—For the smaller communities along divisions, it would 
seem desirable that local freight trains make their distribution 
of freight at night, so that the freight will be available for the 
receiver at 7:00 a.m. 

Sixth—It may be desirable that store-door delivery and col- 
lection be made by a railroad trucking agency and the freight 
taken to consolidating stations for make-up into solid cars for 
destination points. Such freight as can be so handled might 
well be placed in containers to obviate handling at transfer 
sheds, though the use of containers is limited largely to that 
by some consolidating agency. 


Trailers and Containers 


Discussions have recently appeared in various magazines and 
newspapers with respect to the use of convertible-wheel trailers 
which have the capacity for running either on the highway or 
over the rail. These vehicles have been mentioned as a means 
of solving the store-door delivery problem. Unfortunately, 
however, it is generally known and proved by railroad statistics 
that about 98 per cent of |. c. 1. shipments are of such nature 
that they will not make a minimum trailer or container load 
of the type described from one shipper to a receiver, and it is 
therefore necessary that all of this freight go through a con- 
solidating station. That being the case, of course, vehicles 
of this nature will be limited in their application. 

The committee feels that all of these container and trailer 
schemes have some place of application and might well continue 
to be experimented with, with a view to their widest possible 
us¢. It would seem, however, that the general policy of the 
railroads should be that the railroads as transportation agencies 
should use any and all means of conducting transportation 
which may be desired by the general public and for which there 
is economic justification. The railroads, better than any other 
agency, can determine through trial and study the economic 
sphere of various methods, and adopt those methods in their 
proper places. 

The committee then inserted detailed data relating to motor 
vehicle registration and to the relative taxation burdens of 
motor and railway common carriers showing not only the wide 
variation in practice in different states but also the gross in- 
adequacy of motor carrier taxation as compared with that to 
which the railways are subjected. The treatment of this phase 
of the subject was similar to presentations that have already 
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appeared in. the Railway Age and is not, therefore, represented 
ere. 


Air Transport Service 


With respect to air transport, we are quoting some figures 
showing the services in 1930 as compared with 1929. 


: 1930 1929 

Number of planes in transport service.......... Ss 8 8 sien 
Number of domestic routes................-00- 102 } 118 
OU GE GIONEES DOGUEE, 6.560 sec ccccsedebeeees 20 

i Pe, Ba Soo ecuatanb nee daearne 47 : - 48 
Total miles airways operating ................ 49,529 36,330 
BEGG TR SIWOTE GUOTEUNE 2... occ cisccccccses 41,501 26,597 
Mileage schedule daily (average) mail.......... 77,526 - $1,230 
Mileage schedule daily (average) non-mail ..... 41,586 36,454 
Number of passengers carried................2- 385,910 173,405 
TN fed aoe wine debs Wime ea nee bh wanes oy z= 
ee 8,005,201 7,772,014 





Express carried (pounds) ................--. . 286,798 197.538 
os 28,833,967 25,141,499 


This statement shows a reasonable increase in the use of air- 
planes, and it is the opinion of the committee that, with im- 
provement in design which will result in greater safety and 
lower cost of operation, the airplane will become a greater 
factor in the transportation of persons and of valuable express 
matter. 

It is recommended that the railroads give continued atten- 
tion to a study of the use of airplanes, in order that they may 
avail themselves of the opportunity to give such service as and 
when occasion seems to demand. 


Discussion 


This report was received with much interest and was 
warmly approved. In discussing it, J. M. Walsh (I.C.) 
described how he had gone from town to town on his 
division talking with the merchants and other prominent 
citizens on the value of the railway payroll to their com- 
munities and urging more co-operation on their part in 
routing their traffic over rail rather than bus and truck 
lines, meeting with only partial success. He urged the 
necessity for more intensive study by the railways to meet 
these new conditions. 


The Division Superintendent's Duties 


The duties of a division superintendent, the organiza- 
tion of his subordinate staff on the division to obtain the 
highest degree of supervision, and the superintendent’s 
relations with the public in civic affairs and municipal 
government were discussed in the report presented by a 
committee of which W. H. Haley, assistant general su- 
perintendent of transportation, M. P., St. Louis, Mo., 
was chairman. This report, which was especially well 
received, follows in abstract: 

The position of superintendent is one of the most im- 
portant in a railroad organization, not only to the com- 
pany, but to the employees, and to the communities 
served. The superintendent is truly the representative of 
the management in his territory. On many well-operated 
railroads the superintendent is the general manager of 
his division in all that the name implies. 

The importance of the position of railroad superin- 
tendent makes it incumbent upon the management to use 
care in filling this place. Certainly only men of the high- 
est type should be used, and they should be morally, 
physically and mentally capable. As the superintendent 
is really the company in his territory, personality is an 
important factor. He should be able to meet the public 
well, be tactful, diplomatic, gentlemanly under all condi- 
tions, and able to hold his own in any gathering and 
under all circumstances. The standing of a railroad in 
its territory is determined largely by the integrity and 
reputation of its division official personnel, and this is 
particularly applicable to the superintendent. 


Must Know Performance 


The first duty of a superintendent is to know that his 
division is functioning properly at all times. He must 
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have economy and efficiency in operation if he is to be 
successful, and his check and contact must -be daily, 


-rather than weekly or monthly. On a heavy traffic divi- 


Sion it is impossible to maintain suitable contact unless 


reliable and up-to-date statistics are available. He must 


at all times be in touch with his train load, with figures 


‘showing suitable ‘comparisons. with. corresponding pre- 
vious periods. The same applies to overtime, separated 
‘as between local and through freight ; unit cost, which is 


generally the cost of handling 1,000 gross tons one mile: 


‘fuel. performance; the cost’ of handling coal at coal 


chutes ; the transportation cost of. handling locomotives; 
the cost of handling cars in important yards; the cost of 
handling merchandise at principal stations; the number 


-of cars in yards compared with normal; the cars on line 


compared with normal; the average miles per car per 
day ; a station-to-station check of cars on hand, with an 
explanation of individual cars excessively delayed ; a gen- 
eral understanding of the program and performance in 
maintenance of way and maintenance of equipment. 

Often divisions are not so organized as to enable a su- 
perintendent to keep in daily touch with these important 
details of operation, and as a result frequently unsatisfac- 
tory, expensive and perhaps wasteful conditions are al- 
lowed to exist for a considerable period of time before 
they are detected and corrected. 

The superintendent who fails to list among his major 
activities a real interest in the traffic department and its 
problems, does not fully appreciate the responsibilities 
and duties of his position. He must be in close touch 
with the revenue freight loaded locally on his division, 
that destined to points on his division, and through traf- 
fic moving over his division, and guard jealously the in- 
terests of his company in routings, taking suitable action 
to overcome short hauls, and be alert at all times to im- 
prove his service by adjustment of schedules to fit chang- 
ing traffic conditions, to the end that his company may 
enjoy not only what is sometimes termed “‘it’s share of 
the business,” but also attract new business. The re- 
sponsibility of maintaining interest and enthusiasm on 
the part of employees generally in the solicitation of traf- 
fic, both freight and passenger, and promoting the best 
interests of their company devolves very largely upon 
the superintendent. 

It has been said that a division cannot be handled suc- 
cessfully unless the superintendent possesses the knack 
and ability to handle men successfully, and this is un- 
doubtedly true; to handle men properly, any supervisor 
must be a man of good character, considerate, thought- 
ful and thorough to the extent of being able to analyze 
all phases of a problem and approach it from various 
viewpoints, and above all things be broad and fair, and 
big enough to divorce all personal feelings and preju- 
dices from company business, but fearless in rendering 
and exercising decisions fairly and judiciously reached. 
Discipline must be maintained, and can be maintained 
without the semblance of unpleasantness as between the 
superintendent and his men, if the subject is handled in 
a fair and businesslike manner. 


Employee Meetings 


Experience in recent years has demonstrated the im- 
portance of divisional employee meetings. These meet- 
ings provide an excellent medium of contact between the 
superintendent and his staff, and the rank and file. W ell 
planned and properly conducted meetings are conceded 
to be of great benefit to the operation of a division, but 
meetings held simply to comply with instructions and 
“so through the motions” are of little or no benefit. Men 
should be encouraged to air their views on details of op- 
eration in employee meetings, and the superintendent and 
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other division officers should let it be known that they 
are big enough to accept constructive criticism in the 
proper spirit. Meetings should be made instructive and 
entertaining if interest and attendance are to be main- 
tained, but without good attendance and interest the meet- 
ings are of little real value. Employees should be en- 
couraged to prepare papers on suitable subjects, such as 
fuel conservation, safety and rule observance. 

Division officers subordinate to the superintendent 
should be men of proper experience, competent and re- 
liable; the responsibilities and duties of their positions 
should be placed squarely on their shoulders, and they 
should be held strictly accountable for results. The ten- 
dency that sometimes develops in superintendents to take 
over the duties and responsibilities of subordinates should 
be avoided. The superintendent should confer freely 
with his staff and at all times be closely in touch with 
them in their work. 

It is of the utmost importance that close and friendly 
contact be maintained by the superintendent with munici- 
pal authorities. Personal acquaintance with mayors, 
councilmen and other city officials is certain to be of im- 
mense value in dealing with municipalities. Agents should 
be urged immediately to notify the superintendent per- 
sonally of anything of importance that develops at their 
stations, affecting the interest of the company. Acquain- 
tance and frequent contact with officers of chambers of 
commerce and other civic bodies, as well as business men 
generally, are helpful and important and if the superin- 
tendent is so constituted that he can make a creditable 
address, speaking engagements tend to promote good 
feeling between the railroads and the communities they 
serve, and to keep the public informed with regard to the 
position of the company on subjects of mutual interest. 
The responsibility of maintaining desirable and proper 
public relations rests very largely with the superinten- 
dent. 


Must Know All Division Activities 


Frequent motor car trips over the entire division, with 
stops at all stations and section gangs, are of value in en- 
abling a superintendent to keep in close touch with his 


men and their activities and with conditions generally on , 


the line, and are of value in maintaining proper morale 
among the men. Station employees and others appreciate 
contact with the head of the division, and these motor 
car trips offer an excellent opportunity for the superin- 
tendent to gain information concerning industrial and 
agricultural development and other local conditions. 

On a railroad operated under the unit system, the su- 
perintendent should not lose sight of the fact that he is 
the responsible head of his division, and he should avoid 
the mistake that is so often made of allowing the depart- 
ment through which he advanced to his present position 
to overshadow other important branches of the service. 
His interest in transportation, maintenance of way, main- 
tenance of equipment, stores and traffic should be as 
nearly equal as is consistent, and in making inspection 
trips he should be accompanied as far as practicable by 
his division engineer, master mechanic and other division 
officers, and delve with them into suitable details of oper- 
ation. A superintendent who fully realizes that his posi- 
tion places him in a fertile field for accomplishment, 
and who, regardless of how efficiently his division may be 
operated or how efficiently he thinks it is being operated, 
is continually striving for still better results, and sur- 
rounds his activities with thought and good organiza- 
tion, is certain to be a real asset to his company, and at 
the same time will enjoy the satisfaction of knowing in 
his own mind that he is making a reasonably good job 
of a worth-while undertaking. 
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Union Pacific 
In Strong Position 


N the first six months of the current year the Union 
Pacific Railroad proper suffered a decline of but 2.6 

per cent in freight revenues, as compared with the 
same period of 1930. Its total operating revenues were 
6.1 per cent less than a year ago; its operating expenses, 
on the other hand, were reduced by 6.4 per cent, so that 
the operating ratio for the first half of 1931 actually 
showed a fractional improvement over the same period 
of 1930. Net railway operating income was 12.9 per 
cent less than in the first half of 1930. Revenue and ex- 
pense comparisons between the first half of 1931 and 
the same period of 1930 for the four roads making up 
the Union Pacific System are given in Table I. 

It will be seen from this table that the other three 
roads of the system were not quite so fortunate as the 
parent company in maintaining their revenues. All 
showed comparable zeal, however, in reducing their 
operating expenses. The Oregon Short Line had a 
revenue loss of 11.2 per cent which it matched with a 
reduction of 10.2 per cent in operating expenses. On 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake the revenue decline was 
14.6 per cent and that in expenses, 11.7 per cent. The 
Oregon-Washington met a loss of 15.4 per cent in reve- 
nues by a reduction of 11.3 per cent in expenses. In 
a recent survey of leading railroads to determine the 
elegibility of their bonds on the basis of present earn- 
ings as legal savings bank investments, the Wall Street 
Journal showed that the Union Pacific had in the twelve 
months ended June 30 earned its fixed charges 3.1 
times, as compared with the legal requirement of 1.5 
times. Of 30 roads surveyed, this margin ranked fourth 
from the highest. Earnings per share of common stock 
in the same twelve months averaged $13.93, which may 
be compared with the regular annual dividend rate of 
$10. The twelve months earnings for the period ended 
June 30, however, were lower than those of any calendar 
year since 1922. 

Selected statistics of operating performance for the 
four important roads constituting the system for the 
first five months of 1931 as compared with the same 
period of 1930 are given in Table II. It will be noted 
that the Union Pacific, with a decline of 2.9 per cent 
in net ton-miles showed a saving of 3.7 per cent in 
train-miles, 4.4 per cent in locomotive-miles and 9.3 
per cent in train-hours. The average train load and 
train speed were increased so that gross ton-miles per 
train-hour rose 14 per cent and net ton-miles per train- 
hour, 7.1 per cent. A gratifying increase in fuel effici- 
ency was also manifested. 

The Oregon-Washington met a reduction of 15.5 per 
cent in net ton-miles with a reduction of 14.8 per 
cent in train-miles, 16.2 per cent in locomotive-miles and 
18.9 per cent in train-hours. Train speed was advanced, 
bringing a material increase in both gross and net ton- 
miles per train hour. Coal consumption per 1000 gross 
ton-miles was reduced by more than 10 per cerit. The 
Oregon Short Line, with net ton-miles reduced 10.8 
per cent, was able to bring down its train-mileage al- 
most in the same proportion and to effect an even 
greater reduction in locomotive-miles and train-hours. 
Its average train load and train speed were increased, 
bringing improvement in gross and net ton-miles per 
train-hour. Coal consumption per thousand gross ton- 
miles declined 7.7 per cent. 

The Los Angeles & Salt Lake had a loss of 11.6 per 
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Table I—Union Pacific System—Revenues and Expenses—First Six Months of 1931 Compared with Same Period in 1930 








Union Pacific Oregon Short Line O. W. R. R. & N. L. A. & S. L. 

rr A ™” a AM@€#€{"'—™— ” “A ~*~ ” aac ——_A-— -—— 

Inc. or Dec. Inc. or Dec. Inc. or Dec. Inc. or Dec. 

1931 % of 1930 1931 % of 1930 1931 % of 1930 1931 % of 1930 

ee 34,239,078 — 2.6 11,397,694 —10.0 7,821,872 —16.0 7,480,312 —12.7 
Total Operating Revenues.......... 43,158,589 — 6.1 13,606,463 —}1.2 9,792,085 —-15.4 9,851,875 —14.6 
Maint. of Way Expenses.......... 5,029,553 + 0.6 2,193,534 —16.1 2,004,372 —10.0 1,758,200 — 2.6 
Maint. of Equip. Expenses........ 10,084,876 — 7.6 2,367,241 —12.1 1,546,755 —16.3 1,638,958 —17.4 
Transportation Expenses .......... 12,982,810 — 84 4,326,764 — 9.6 4,035,855 —12.2 3,200,812 —13.4 
Total Operating Expenses......... 31,987,445 — 6.4 10,280,350 —10.2 8, 872, 4 —11.3 7,872,471 —11.7 
CONE TENE caavedicccoecwccess 74.1 — 0.4 75.6 + 1.2 0.6 + 4.9 79.9 + 3.4 
Net from Railway Operations ...... 11,171,144 — 5.1 3,326,113 —14.3 919. sas —41.4 1,979,404 —24.5 
Net Ry. Operating Income......... 6,032,781 —12.9 1,040,793 —34.2 — 801,769 —681.88 355,343 —61.3 








cent in net ton-miles, which it countered with a reduc- fluctuations, up to the end of 1929, whereas operating 
tion of 10.8 per cent in train-miles, 13.3 per cent in loco- expenses were maintained on a fairly stable level. Earn- 
motive-miles and 17.4 per cent in train-hours. Train ings per share rose until in 1929 they passed $20 per 
speed was augmented by 7.8 per cent, bringing almost share, but still dividend disbursements were not in- 
similar improvements in gross and net ton-miles per creased. Millions of earnings have been reinvested in 
train-hour. Taken altogether, the figures plainly dis- the property and in securities. At the end of 1930 the 








Table 1|—Comparison of Selected Freight Operating Statistics—Five Months 








Union Pacific Oregon Short Line O. W. R. R. & N. L. A. & S. L. 
ms —————— ar gimmemeeens a —_ArW1_—_ eas! ee eee NN ee ee re EE Ts -A_— — 

Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 

of change of change of change of change 

4 ae 

1931 1930 Inc. Dec. 1931 1930 Inc. Dec. 1931 1930 Inc. Dec. 1931 1930 Inc. Dec. 

Mileage operated ....... 3,765 3,765 2,532 2,539 0.3 2,218 2,245 1.2 1,235 1,220 4.2 
Gross ton-miles (thou- , 

SEE ee 9,285,949 8,985,678 ma 2,291,564 2,406,278 4.8 1,242,642 1,449,006 14.2 1,418,586 1.600,710 11.4 
Net ton-miles (thousands) 3,370,699 3,470,603 2.9 916,709 1,027,939 10.8 532,566 629,859 15.5 529,918 599,199 11.6 
Freight train-miles (thou- 

ED: tie stata pists SNES ag 4,090 4,246 3.7 1,241 1,366 9.2 785 921 14.8 782 877 10.8 
Freight locomotive-miles 

a 4,343 4,541 4.4 1,362 1,514 0.0 874 1,043 16.2 973 1,122 13:3 
Freight car-miles (thou- 

| knee We Kwesi es 247,142 236,357 4.6 57,763 59,427 2.8 30,689 36,074 14.9 36,973 42,222 12.4 
Freight train-hours ..... 211,346 233,053 9.3 $1,410 92,939 12.4 53,627 66,083 18.9 51,499 62,322 17.4 
Car-miles per day 49.0 50.2 2.3 31.4 30.8 2.0 19.8 21.7 8.8 39.7 40.8 2.7 
Net tons per loaded car. 20.9 21.0 0.5 24.6 25.7 4.3 24.9 24.8 0.4 21.3 22.2 3.1 
Per cent loaded to total 

a 65.3 69.9 6.6 64.5 67.3 4.2 69.8 70.3 0.7 66.7 64.0 4.2 
Net ton-miles per car day . 668 737 9.4 499 532 6.2 343 380 9.7 570 580 cm 
Freight cars per train.... 61.4 56.6 8.5 47.4 44.4 6.8 40.1 10.1 48.5 49.4 1.8 
Gross tons per train.... 2,271 2,116 FP 1,846 1,762 4.8 1,583 1,573 0.6 1,813 1,824 0.6 
Net tons per train....... 824 817 0.9 739 753 1.9 678 684 0.9 677 683 0.9 
Train speed, miles per 

EO. Seencnecense 19.4 18.2 6.6 15.2 a7 - 35 14.6 39 $.2 15.2 14.1 7.8 
Gross ton-miles per train- 

ee ra 43,937 38,556 14.0 28,148 25,891 8.7 23,172 21,927 5.7 27,546 25,685 7.2 
Net ton-miles per train- 

DE cvduawsdnereutes 15,949 14,892 7.1 11,260 11,060 1.8 9,931 9,531 4.2 10,290 9,615 7.0 
Lb. coal per 1,000 gross 

ME Sasewsoeeuss 108 112 3.5 108 117 » A | 154 172 10.4 135 142 4.9 
Loco. miles per loco. day 62.6 65.6 4.5 53.8 53.3 0.9 44.4 49.4 10.1 57.0 63.1 9.6 
Per cent freight locos. 

unserviceable ......... 9.9 11.9 16.8 4.9 7.0 30.0 10.5 15.0 30.0 9.5 5.2 82.7 
Per cent freight cars un- 

CUPUINNNEEG eo cedccccces 10.2 7.9 29.2 4.6 4.0 15. 5.5 5.0 10.0 2.7 2.2 23.0 








close a high degree of managerial alertness and skill in corporate surplus totaled $342,410,767, or $106.39 for 
matching traffic losses by savings in operating expenses. each share of common stock outstanding. When this 

Revenues, expenses and traffic and operating statistics equity is added to the par value of the stock, the $10 
for the system for 1930 and the eight years preceding dividend appears in its true light as a yield of less than 
are given in Table III, which discloses in detail the 5 per cent upon the stockholder’ s bona fide equity in the 
system’s strength and suggests some of the reasons for property. Plainly the company’s financial policy is one 
it. Revenues showed a steady i increase, with but minor of the greatest conservatism and the highest integrity. 








Table I11—Union Pacific, Operating Results, Selected Items 
Years 1922 to 1930 


1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 
Average mileage operated........ 9,406 9,483 9,510 9,548 9,647 9,676 9,813 9,869 9,869 
Total operating revenues......... ery 877,122 $211,318,465 $1997 1035, 118 $198,039,901 $205,416,264 $203,891,622 $215,169,245 $217,356,593 $189,672,612 
Total operating expenses......... 143,846,229 152,249,080 141,611,098 138,842,480 140,769,540 146,334,442 146,256,488 147,026,561 131,154,850 
Net operating revenues...... 49,030,892 59,069,385 $7°924°020 59,197,421 64,646,723 63,557,180 68,912,757 70,330,031 58,517,762 
Railway tax accruals ............ 13,251,551 13,573,067 14,457,715 13,462,886 15,725,933 15,985,844 15,978,221 17,089,568 15,041,887 
Railway operating income....... 35,766,067 45,474,535 42,936,623 45,719,298 48,906,839 47,554,261 52,924,888 53,226,510 43,468,012 
Hire of equipment ......... Dr.1,560,815 Dr.4,938,152 Dr.4,274,781 Dr.4,809,334 Dr.6,028,220 6,954,515 7,965,912 6,974,464 7,593,045 
Net railway operating income.... 33,496,318 39,660,246 37,913,161 40,038,645 42,100,143 39,483,390 43,818,995 45,325,568 35,297,722 
Dividends on stock owned........ 7,888,049 9,473,676 8,122,395 8,725,895 8,893,880 10,276,593 11,369,984 11,597,524 12,579,741 
Interest on bonds owned......... 6,156,427 6,008,541 6,433,990 6,103,127 5,909,971 6,195,669 6,430,397 6,496,949 6,042,382 
Total other | See 15,749,563 17,513,567 16,226,202 16,539,698 17,129,664 18,435,629 20,346,558 21,598,473 19,837,753 
ee eee 49,245,880 57,173,812 54,139,363 56,578,343 59,229,807 57,919,019 64,165,553 66,924,041 55,135,475 
Interest on funded debt...... 16,430,877 16,879,477 17,855,927 17,884,893 17,794,134 17,744,850 17,573,934 17,035,129 15,260,713 
Total deductions ............ 16,906,157 17,251,606 18,386,159 18,347,283 18,245,057 18,253,784 18,058,681 17,667,998 16,399,469 
etek i oeke cca hae ied 32,339,723 39,922,206 35,753,205 38,231,060 40,984,749 39,665,235 46,106,872 49,256,043 38,736,005 
Preferred dividends (4%) ...... 3,981,740 —— a - 740 3,981,740 3,981,740 3,981,740 3,981,740 3,981,724 3,981,724 
Common dividends—rate ........ 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Common dividends—amount ..... $22,229,160 $22, 229, 160 $22, 229, 160 $22,229,160 $22,229,160 $22,229,160 $22,229,160 $22,229,160 $22,229,160 
Earnings per share on common... $12.75 $16.16 $14.29 $15.40 $16.64 $16.05 $18.95 $20.36 $15.63 
Total revenue tOMS.......cccccee 27,171,043 30,820,137 31,503,788 32,770,901 34,534,148 34,785,587 35,717,820 36,250,018 31,844,462 
Revenue ton-miles (thousands)... 10,533,713 11,916,698 11,786,736 12,444,146 13,211,550 13,157,043 14,301,827 14,430,924 12,858,923 
Rev. passenger-miles (thousands). 1,056,202 1,142,849 1 057.149 1,050,052 983,164 931,033 889,651 894,453 738,179 
Revenue per ton per mile (cents) 1.315 1.285 1.233 1.188 1.178 1.181 1.168 1.172 1.164 
oS eer ees 387.68 386.65 374.14 379.73 382.56 ‘378.23 400.41 398.09 403.80 
RON GED dnc cisicnwwcceees 74.58 72.05 71.15 70.11 68.53 68.83 67.97 67.64 69.15 
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Shippers Oppose Rate Increase 


Representatives of eastern patrons heard in rate 


hearing session at Washington 


position to the 15 per cent general advance in 

freight rates proposed by the railroads was begun 
on August 10 before Commissioner B. H. Meyer of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and W. D. B. Ainey, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania Public Service Commis- 
sion. Commissioner J. B. Eastman also attended some 
of the sessions, which are expected to continue for 
about two weeks in Washington. While the shippers’ 
representatives generally conceded the need of the car- 
riers for greater revenues they decline to admit that the 
emergency is as great as has been represented and 
generally took the position that an increase in revenues 
would not result from higher rates. 


7 ESTIMONY on behalf of eastern shippers in op- 


Legal List for Savings Banks 


Before the opposition testimony was begun, however, 
Philip A. Benson, treasurer of the Dime Savings Bank, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and of the Emergency Committee 
on Railroad Investments of Life Insurance Companies 
and Mutual Savings Banks, submitted a list of the rail- 
road bonds represented by the committee, making a 
total of $3,444,801,505 for 55 insurance companies and 
187 savings banks. He also gave some additional in- 
formation regarding the working of the New York sav- 
ings bank laws, saying that his bank has already sold 
certain of its railroad bonds that are no longer legal 
investments, including those of the Lehigh Valley and 
the Reading, and that under present conditions he would 
make no substantial investment in railroad securities. 
He said that after a bond has been removed from the 
legal list the superintendent of savings banks notifies 
banks to dispose of their holdings within a reasonable 
time, but that he had not known of a peremptory de- 
mand for an immediate disposition of such bonds. 
When counsel for shippers brought out that his bank 
had held its railroad bonds through the last depression 
he said that there has never been a precedent for the 
present situation when $5,700,000,000 of bonds are 
liable to be removed from the legal list. 

Commissioner Meyer, saying he was assuming that 
the country will still need its railroads, asked if a sav- 
ings bank depositor or insurance policy holder would be 
seriously prejudiced by a low market value for rail- 
road bonds and an insufficient margin of earnings pro- 
vided the interest is paid. Mr. Benson replied that mar- 
ketability is a most important element for a savings 
bank because it must be able to get cash when it is de- 
manded. When Commissioner Meyer asked if there 
is any substantial basis for apprehension as to loss of 
interest on railroad bonds, Mr. Benson said he could 
not say that there is and that he did not think “many 
railroads are going into receivership right away,” but 
that the future of the railroad bond market as an in- 
vestment for savings banks is at stake. 

. An intimation that a pooling plan may be suggested 
so that the principal benefits of any rate increase may be 
given to the roads needing it the most was given by 
Luther M. Walter, of counsel for the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, who asked Mr. Benson if the 
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emergency as to which the banks and insurance com- 
panies are primarily concerned would not be satisfied 
if the earnings of the roads earning less than one and a 
half times fixed charges were increased to that amount. 
Mr. Benson replied in the affirmative. 

R. C. Fulbright asked the witness about press reports 
that the committee was proposing to urge the New 
York legislature to amend the law so as to suspend the 
restriction for a year. Mr. Benson said he knew of no 
such plan and that he questioned whether such a step 
would be justified, because if prosperity returns it would 
not be necessary and if railroad earnings are not restored 
it would be of no use. Charles E. Hughes, Jr., of 
counsel for the committee, then announced that its 
members had been greatly disturbed by press reports 
which had stated without foundation that it had planned 
to ask for a suspension of the requirements. 

C. J. Fagg, representing the Newark, N. J., Chamber 
of Commerce, said that organization favors a level of 
railroad rates that will permit of a fair return and that 
it is not opposed to a 15 per cent advance. J. M. 
Davison, representing the Commercial Traffic Managers 
of Philadelphia, said that a rate increase seems to be 
the only way by which the railroads can meet the situ- 
ation and that if the commission finds -that an emer- 
gency exists and that increased revenues can be obtained 
from higher rates they will accept it. Probably, he 
said, the only way to get quick action would be to in- 
crease rates horizontally by percentage supplements to 
existing tariffs and make reductions afterward but the 
differentials as between north Atlantic ports should be 
preserved. 


National Grange Objects to Increase 


A lengthy statement on behalf of the National Grange 
declaring that it would be “perfectly preposterous to 
impose upon the farmer the additional burden of a 15 
per cent increase in freight rates” was read into the 
record by Fred Brenckman, Washington representative, 
who said that the railroads are suffering from a loss 
of traffic, rather than from rates that are too low and 
that higher rates would merely drive more traffic away. 
L. J. Taber, master of the National Grange, also made 
a general statement, admitting that the railroads need 
more money but declaring that they should be com- 
pelled to reduce their costs and that “a prostrate agri- 
culture just can’t stand” a rate increase. Asked if he 
thought wages should be reduced, he said: ‘The farm- 
er hopes he may never be compelled to advocate a re- 
duction of wages but he serves notice emphatically that 
he is not to be crushed to maintain a high standard of 
wages.” 

Walter P. Hedden, representing the New York Port 
Authority, took no position as to an increase in rates but 
urged that if any increase is allowed the order provide 
that existing port differentials shall be maintained by 
applying the percentage to the basic New York-Chicago 
rate and fixing the rates to the other ports in relation 
to that. He said that he had been authorized to make 
the same statement for the New York Produce Ex- 
change and the Chamber of Commerce of the State of 
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New York. Fred Junger, representing the Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Company, opposed an increase in rates on its 
product as tending to drive the traffic to trucks. E. T. 
Foxenbergh, for the Associated Industries of the State 
of New York, presented a protest against any increase 
of rates which shall be superimposed upon the scale of 
rates ordered by the commission in the eastern class rate 
investigation and urged a detailed inquiry into the 
financial structure and financia! needs of the railroads. 


Favors Reducing Rates 


A reduction of railroad rates, for the purpose of 
stimulating an increased volume of traffic on the prin- 
ciple of “quick sales and small profits’ was recom- 
mended by J. W. Roberts, consulting accountant, who 
was introduced by Wilbur La Roe, Jr., as a witness for 
his clients, including the Port of New York Authority, 
and the Associated. Industries of New York. Mr. 
Roberts introduced a set of statistical exhibits, mostly 
ending with 1930, which he said showed that while the 
railroads need additional revenues, that need does not 
constitute an emergency, and that they cannot be called 
in a serious plight when they are collectively meeting 
their fixed charges and paying large dividends. He 
said that conditions should be judged by the results 
over a period of years, rather than by those of a “few 
months” and that the financial conditions of the roads 
has improved under the present level of rates. 

One of his exhibits showed a profit and loss balance 
of $3,833,596,013 at the end of 1930, which he called 
“free surplus” as distinguished from the $1,343,972,448 
of appropriated surplus, making a total of $5,177,568,- 
461, 43.78 per cent greater than that of 1923. While 
all of the “free surplus” may not have been kept in a 
form convenient for distribution, he said, it is suffi- 
cient to pay dividends for 7.3 years, and he said that 
in 1930 the railroads paid in dividends more than 5 per 
cent on all their stock, making the best dividend year in 
their history for Class I roads. 

After stating that investment in road and equipment 
at the end of 1930 represented 121 per cent of that in 
1923 while the productive traffic volume had increased 
only 105 per cent, Mr. Roberts said the railroads are 
in the position of a merchant who has overstocked his 
shelves in anticipation of a business that did not ma- 
terialize and that they must find a way of meeting com- 
petition. To increase rates at present, he said, would be 
inconsistent with economic trends and commodity prices 
and as an indication that the railroad traffic depart- 
ments realize this he submitted a list of scores of ap- 
plications filed with the commission by the railroads for 
authority to make reductions in rates on short notice 
since the first of the year. 

Under cross-examination by H. W. Bikle, of the 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Roberts admitted that some of the 
increased investment in recent years represented in- 
creased costs of labor and materials rather than expan- 
sion of facilities and that a different picture would be 
presented by a comparison in 1929, before the decrease 
in traffic incident to the depression became pronounced. 
For that year the investment had increased to 116 per 
cent of that of 1923 while the traffic volume was 114.76 
per cent. He also said he recognized that much of the 
railroad surplus was invested where it is not now avail- 
able for distribution, which led Commissioner Eastman 
to ask whether the railroads, if they keep their surplus 
other than in cash or readily marketable securities, 
are not in much the same position so far as meeting 
the situation of lean years is concerned, as if they had 
not been allowed high enough rates in previous years 
to earn a surplus. Mr. Roberts assented. He also 
admitted that, compared with 1931, the year 1930, on 
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which many of his exhibits were based, was a relatively 
prosperous year and that the net earnings have been 
not much more than half of what they were last year, 
while the current assets were lower for 1930 than for 
any year shown in his exhibits. 


Export Coal Rates 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the Coal Exporters’ As- 
sociation, outlined the efforts of that association to 
build up an export coal trade in spite of the handicap of 
freight rates, saying that while the Shipping Board had 
co-operated in bringing about a reduction in ocean rates 
the railroads had not been persuaded to establish re- 
duced export coal rates for fear of disturbing the 
domestic rates. He said that all of the competing coun- 
tries in northern Europe have reduced their rail rates 
in favor of export coal and that if our railroads would 
make the rates on export coal that they are making on 
grain the exports overseas could be increased by many 
million tons. He introduced a number of coal ex- 
porters who testified that their margin of profit on coal 
was less than the amount of a 15 per cent increase in 
freight rates and that if the rates are advanced they 
would have to close up their foreign offices and re- 
linquish the field to foreign competitors, because the 
price of coal has been reduced to a point where it can- 
not be further reduced. 


Virginia Can’t Stand Increase 


A large part of the session on August 11 was devoted 
to testimony of witnesses introduced by the Virginia 
Corporation Commission, representatives of agricul- 
tural and commercial interests who said they could not 
stand an increase in rates. T. D. Georghegan presented 
a series of statistical exhibits which he said showed that 
the results of railroad operations in 1930 were more fa- 
vorable than in 1921 and that the railroads in the 
Pocahontas region are in the “recapture class.” These 
lines standing alone, he said, have no reason to ask for 
an increase in freight rates at the expense of shippers 
who are suffering the effects of the depression and he 
declared that they received a higher rate increase than 
they needed as a result of the 1920 rate case. When 
counsel for the Chesapeake & Ohio objected to the in- 
troduction of exhibits pertaining to individual lines on 
the ground that the commission had announced that 
such evidence would not be received, Commissioner 
Meyer reserved a ruling, saying the commission may 
decide they should not be admitted. Mr. Geoghegan 
also presented an analysis of the exhibit showing the 
holdings of railroad bonds by insurance companies 
and savings banks, saying that they included only a 
small proportion of bonds of southern roads. General- 
ly speaking, he said, the whole state of Virginia is op- 
posed to the proposed increase in rates. 

A. W. Drinkard, director of the Virginia Farm Ex- 
periment Bureau, read a long statement to show the 
depressed condition of agriculture in that state, saying 
that instead of contributing to the relief of the railroads 
the farmers are themselves in need of relief. Other 
testimony in opposition to the increase was given by 
F. G. Louthan, secretary of the Virginia Manufacturers’ 
Association and Benjamin S. Dowdell, representing a 
number of paper manufacturers. These are operating 
at a loss, he said, and prices are so low and competition 
so keen that an increase in rates could not be added to 
the price. 

On the following day Commissioner Meyer announced 
that the exhibits relating to particular roads in the 
Pocahontas region would not be received. 

The testimony on August 12 was largely by interests 
who said that if rates are advanced thev would have to 
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resort more to the use of trucks and waterways and that 
the railroads would lose more than they would gain by 
such a step. D. A. Dashiell, traffic manager of the 
F. S. Royster Guano Company, estimated that a 15 per 
cent increase in rates would amount to $5,700,000 a 
year for the fertilizer industry, adding 50 cents a ton to 
the cost of the inbound raw materials and 45 cents a 
ton to the rate on the product. He submitted a list of 
about a hundred manufacturers or shippers of fertilizer 
who are opposed to a rate increase and said that freight 
rates are now as high as the industry can stand and that 
prices are in such a state that the increase could not be 
added. He pointed out that since 1915 there has been a 
steady increase in the average car loading of fertilizer. 
Similar testimony was given by Frank G. Moore, of the 
Davison Chemical Company, and A. D. Whittemore, of 
the American Cyanamid Company, who said that an 
increase in rates would force them to make greater 
use of trucks and waterways. J. B. Jones, secretary of 
the Southside Virginia Just Rate Association, said that 
an increase in rates would cripple industry and reduce 
the tonnage of the railroads. L. D. Snow, traffic man- 
ager of Lever Brothers Company, manufacturers of soap 
and glycerine, said that the company’s policy has been 
to foster rail transportation but that a 15 per cent rate 
increase would amount to several hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year and would force it to divert its freight to 
trucks and water lines wherever possible. He also ex- 
pressed the opinion that this would tend to increase the 
average haul of the trucks. 

H. W. Lockwood, representing the American Veneer 
Packing Association, manufacturers of containers for 
fruits and vegetables, said that the railroads have already 
lost a large part of their traffic and he cited case after 
case in which manufacturers are now receiving the bulk 
of their inbound logs by truck instead of by rail. He 
said also that the trucks that carry fruits and vegetables 
to market are also developing an extensive business of 
carrying the containers for return loads and expressed 
the opinion that an increase in freight rates would ac- 
tually reduce the revenue received by the railroads from 
this traffic. Instead, he said, the rates should be reduced 
to a figure that would move this traffic. 

W. R. Moore, traffic manager of the Eastern Con- 
fectioners’ Traffic Bureau, appearing for the National 
Confectionary Manufacturers’ Association, testified that 
a 15 ner cent increase in freight rates would amount to 
$725,000 a year for the industry on the finished product, 
in addition to the added cost of raw materials, and that 
it would cause a large diversion of the traffic to water- 
ways and trucks. Other testimony in opposition to a 
rate advance was given by W. F. Everding, of the Brown 
Company, Berlin, N. H.; C. J. McSwain, of the Albe- 
marle Paper Manufacturing Company; E. R. Clark, of 
the Metal & Thermit Corporation, and H. F. Masman, 
of the National Association of Waste Material Dealers. 
Shortly after noon on Wednesday the hearing came to a 
temporary standstill for want of witnesses, because 
those who had been scheduled for the following day had 
left the hearing room. Mr. Bikle stated that if the pro- 
grain had allowed for cross-examination it might be 
speeded up because the railroads expect to have little 
cross-examination of the shipper witnesses unless gen- 
eral statistical testimony is presented. Witnesses had 
been scheduled up to August 21. 

_ At the opening of the hearing the commission put 
Into the record an exhibit compiled by the Bureau of 
Statistics comparing costs of railroad fuel from 1920 to 
1930, showing a steady reduction, and another com- 
piled by the Bureau of Valuation giving similar com- 
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parisons as to prices of many other railroad supplies. 

A law committee representing the regulatory com- 
missions of South Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and North Dakota, filed a motion asking the 
commission to enter an order dismissing the petition of 
the carriers on the ground that there is no authority in 
law empowering the commission to increase freight 
rates by reason of financial emergencies alone; that 
the carriers have wholly failed to show by any com- 
petent evidence that the rates which would result from 
a 15 per cent increase will be just and reasonable for 
present or future application; that they have failed 
and neglected to show by any competent evidence that 
the traffic will be able to bear the rates which will be 
produced by the 15 per cent increase sought; that they 
have failed to show that traffic will freely move if 
the increase is granted, and that no evidence has been 
submitted to show that the proposed increase would in 
fact produce additional revenues. 

If this motion be denied, they ask the commission, as 
an alternative, to deny the petition in so far as it re- 
quests the commission to further increase rates which 
have been recently prescribed by the commission, under 
the authority of the Hoch-Smith Resolution. 

On August 12 Commissioner Meyer announced that 
the motion would be held for consideration in connection 
with other issues in the case at the time of the general 
argument after the hearings are concluded. This was 
after counsel for the railroads had filed an answer deny- 
ing most of the allegations of the motion and asserting 
that the application of the carriers “is justified in law, 
apart from an emergency situation.” They also pointed 
out that the evidence submitted on their behalf has been 
in all material respects parallel to, and in certain respects 
more comprehensive and complete than, the evidence 
submitted in the 1920 rate case, “a. proceeding in which 


this commission deemed the carriers’ showing adequate 


to justify increased rates, a decision of the commission 
which has been referred to with apparent approval by 
the Supreme Court of the United States.” Referring 
to the Hoch-Smith proceedings they said that such con- 
clusions as were reached “were reached apparently with 
a view to establishing what the commission believes to be 
a proper relationship of certain rates to the present rate 
structure and do not indicate a general rate level of that 
structure conformable with law.” They also said that 
they have presented “relevant, and indeed, conclusive 
evidence that the general level of freight rates is below 
the level contemplated by law, a fact admitted by wit- 
nesses introduced on behalf of the interests opposing in- 
creases in rates.” 


Proposed Increase “Wicked” 


An unusual form of testimony for a rate case was 
introduced by Noah W. Cooper, of Nashville, Tenn., 
representing the Methodist Church South, who was 
given 15 minutes to explain that the financial difficulties 
of the railroads are due to the fact that they have 
“fallen into the alien, Satanic and calamitous habit’ of 
running their trains on the Sabbath and to urge the 
commission to call a conference to consider an agree- 
ment to institute strict Sabbath observance in the rail- 
road business. He also characterized the proposed 15 
per cent increase as “wicked.” He brought along a 
Bible as an exhibit but not enough copies to comply 
with the commission’s rules. When he pointed out that 
the commission does not hold hearings on Sunday 
Commissioner Meyer said that did not mean that the 
commissioners do not have to work on Sunday, but Mr. 
Cooper said its “public example” was good anyway. 
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Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of June, 1931, 


Region, road and year 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany......... 1931 
1930 
Boston & Maine..... eoeneanen 
1930 
N. Y., New H. & Hart...1931 
1930 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson....... 1931 
1930 
Del., Lack. & Western....1931 
1930 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie)... .1931 
1930 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1931 
1930 
Labigh Valley ..cccccccecs 1931 
1930 
Michigan Central.......... 1931 
1930 
New York Central........ 1931 
1930 
New York, Chi. & St. L...1931 
1930 
Pere Marquette........... 1931 
1930 
Pitts. & Lake Erie....... 1931 
1930 
MOEN dion ebeneuanscuen 1931 
1930 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 1931 
1930 
Bee BOOP Bic ccicecces 1931 
1930 
Central of New Jersey..... 1931 
1930 
Chicago & Eastern Ill...... 1931 
1930 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern... 1931 
19% 
sk é vcsccceunte 1931 
1930 
Pennsylvania System...... 1931 
1930 
DE ccandevavndavuest 1931 
1930 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 1931 
1930 
Norfolk & Western....... 1931 
1930 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1931 
1930 
Central of Georgia........ 1931 
1930 
Ill. Cent. (inc. Y. & M. V.)1931 
1930 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1931 
1930 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1931 
1930 
DE Wa acdeecctaveeda 1931 
1930 
Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western... .1931 
1930 
ChE Gt. WetR. .ccccses 1931 
1930 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1931 
1930 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om..1931 
1930 
Great Northern ..ccccccces 1931 
1930 
Minn., St. P. & S. St. M...1931 
1930 
Northern Pacific.......... 1931 
1930 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav..1931 
1930 
Central Western Region: 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1931 
eS t= 4 eee ee 
Chicago & Alton.......... 1931 
1930 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1931 
1930 
Chi. Rock I. & Pacific....1931 
1930 
Denver & R. G. Whn..... 1931 
1930 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. .1931 
1930 
Oregon Short Line........ 1931 
1930 
So. Pacific—Pacific Lines. .1931 
1930 
Unless FRGRE ccc cccccecss 1931 
1930 
Southwestern Region: 
Gem, Cen & Be Fe. cece. 1931 
1930 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines... .1931 
1930 
Missouri Pacific ........ --1931 
1930 
St. Louis-San Francisco... .1931 
1930 
St. Louis Southwestern 1931 
II si inshid.t.st trace arate. 6 Ghee 1930 
Texas & New Orleans....1931 
1930 
wes G& Pasian. coc ccccss 1931 
1930 


Compiled by Bureau of Statistics, 


Ton-miles (thousands) Average number 
— : 











Locomotive-miles Car-miles r — of locomotives on line 
Average r —— i: 2 —- ~ Gross. Net. r —* 
miles of Principal Loaded Per Excluding Revenue Serv- Un- Percent 
road Train- an Light (thou- cent locomotives and non- ice- _serv- unserv- — 
operated miles helper sands) loaded andtenders revenue able iceable iceable Stored 
402 134,792 141,340 11,430 3,695 66.8 189,779 63,607 80 49 37.8 22 
407 151,854 162,283 16,845 4,284 65.1 227,118 79,174 104 23 18.3 49 N 
2,066 297,119 339,458 30,231 9,818 68.8 502,673 181,807 209 89 29.9 32 
2,066 334,073 380,318 50,316 11,184 69.6 575,275 219,035 239 53 18.3 64 
2,074 429,178 501,637 26,125 13,471 63.5 720,146 254,182 254 93 26.8 27 
2,104 431,934 497 ,326 29,427 14,263 63.2 784,772 294,479 270 69 20.4 36 
876 240,729 314,168 34,650 7,713 60.9 476,349 212,793 240 31 11.4 122 
875 286,119 371,719 36,781 9,097 61.8 560,183 253,981 238 31 11.6 106 G 
998 381,697 419,542 46,490 12,345 66.1 705,650 280,477 220 53 19.5 39 
998 426,956 470,338 53,423 14,430 66.1 825,926 335,419 232 56 19.5 42 
2,316 704,315 734,589 64,365 30,654 59.4 1,873,186 654,416 384 100 20.7 118 
2,316 787,451 843,784 63,173 34,442 60.8 2,108,223 806,523 410 88 17.8 90 
1,022 228,615 230,713 1,985 5,918 59.9 352,915 122,247 115 34 22.9 38 
1,020 264,884 269,082 3,624 7,353 62.4 424,628 152,257 118 29 19.8 24 
1,343 412,993 435,781 38,555 12,578 63.3 766,616 316,468 217 137 38.7 39 
1,343 465,188 501,938 51,250 14,694 64.5 898,362 390,599 259 81 23.9 25 
1,869 373,269 373,937 9,041 11,941 60.2 690,937 229,877 155 59 27.4 59 
1,865 429,718 430,819 14,575 14,350 59.2 843,807 288,647 166 49 22.7 44 
6,477 1,566,567 1,677,897 96,392 57,767 60.6 3,562,160 1,435,183 864 540 38.5 266 
6,468 1,739,904 1,904,125 131,154 67,000 61.2 4.137,375 1,738,445 1,029 334 24.5 371 
1,669 463,713 481,814 3,187 14,987 59.4 883,383 296,786 177 68 + Be 60 
1,665 543,238 570,146 6,386 17,646 60.0 1,037,605 365,822 204 58 22.2 53 
2,201 303,910 308,433 3,537 7,278 59.9 54,698 176,084 146 31 ye 36 
2,177 363,949 369,730 4,464 8,908 60.5 558,456 226,994 169 22 11.7 39 
235 80,811 83,474 1,400 2,734 57.9 225,960 125,191 61 17 22.2 34 
232 113,828 115,790 1,766 4,355 64.1 348,585 203,717 55 15 20.7 24 
2,497 650,259 682,779 11,703 19,513 61.2 1,132,480 353,926 268 139 34.1 54 
2,497 663,966 704,311 10,347 21,107 62.6 1,219,985 424,105 297 77 20.7 39 
5,536 1,309,116 1,502,812 166,998 40,432 59.8 2,689,279 1,154,256 905 281 23.7 289 
5,541 1,503,551 1,736,846 223,643 49,984 61.4 3,370,284 1,542,826 1,001 182 15.4 275 c 
2,721 602,480 626,722 17,886 18,366 59.6 1,168,027 501,309 266 162 37.9 54 
2,712 704,839 733,064 16,084 21,481 61.8 1,359,375 610,207 299 159 34.8 41 
692 183,876 198,875 30,149 5,241 56.1 355,546 155,404 140 aa 24.1 46 
692 244,187 265,886 41,237 6,859 $7.3 462,135 207,252 161 32 16.5 25 
939 166,612 166,788 2,217 4,015 61.8 239,385 94,207 92 67 42.1 44 
946 205,399 205,522 2,219 5,468 62.7 328,502 135,548 99 53 34.8 39 
447 91,252 93,611 1,993 2,178 59.1 168,423 82,995 76 15 16.6 21 
453 118,419 125,592 4,669 3,285 62.5 250,644 129,941 72 16 18.1 3 
400 41,453 43,956 11,216 485 52.8 35,579 14,561 43 5 9.5 \ 
400 42,951 47,194 10,975 491 53.1 34,577 13,608 36 9 20.6 I 
10,637 3,177,903 3,544,905 355,335 107,115 61.1 7,077,983 3,018,181 2,268 286 11.2 839 
10,687 3,505,436 4,009,212 388,691 126,762 61.6 8,481,414 3,747,864 2,439 291 10.7 677 
1,451 469,520 508,357 45,31 12,415 57.6 893,644 408,418 315 77 19.8 7/ 
1,454 566,306 613,777 53,265 15,444 58.0 1,125,719 533,138 314 59 15.9 53 
3,116 947,850 995,380 34,658 37,227 $5.1 3,146,268 1,683,131 672 57 7.8 330) 
3,085 1,083,008 1,150,550 49,817 40,663 59.5 3,345,008 1,780,439 534 107 16.7 101 I 
2,232 672,696 725,416 30,799 24,153 59.0 1,974,248 1,021,917 449 39 7.9 152 
2,230 768,141 854,712 41,778 29,121 58.6 2,371,325 1,234,426 453 50 9.9 123 
5,163 710,793 719,416 10,031 15,789 62.8 854,012 303,663 412 76 15.6 84 
5,155 627,152 629,926 8,828 15,785 60.4 867,833 298,449 379 70 15.6 96 S 
1,900 235,107 236,287 5,549 5,298 66.0 291,370 108,406 118 31 20.6 _ 
1,900 262,203 265,539 4,114 5,980 65.7 328,793 123,875 125 23 15.3 l 
6,670 1,583,301 1,601,396 26,884 37,582 60.4 2,445,536 900,762 715 188 20.8 38 
6,695 1,665,616 1,680,743 29,254 44,310 60.8 2,877,434 1,120,249 721 126 14.9 65 
5,263 1,179,156 1,241,692 33,782 24,673 57.5 1,693,855 750,612 519 180 25.8 119 
5,244 1,382,180 1,463,346 42,126 29,598 58.1 2,044,832 937,430 568 132 18.8 93 
4,466 529,954 548,051 6,442 12,394 63.1 700,379 256,181 270 24 8.2 36 
4,479 509,081 525,370 5,583 12,496 63.4 700,142 262,845 273 32 10.5 16 
6,675 1,189,164 1,203,292 21,209 27,903 64.3 1,536,919 576,819 797 174 17.9 219 
6,676 1,266,631 1,291,211 23,555 30,470 63.4 1,720,140 656,438 807 152 15.8 202 
8,459 1,094,924 1,141,622 27,646 27,272 62.7 1,613,735 587,082 681 116 14.6 143 
8,459 1,195,780 1,248,662 21,384 31,491 62.3 1,875,835 708,570 758 88 10.5 138 i 
1,459 224,157 224,334 17,020 6,925 59.5 427,215 160,085 104 12 10.5 12 
1,459 254,894 272,304 20,946 7,929 62.8 455,854 172,166 104 10 8.8 12 
11,302 1,347,452 1,436,852 73,070 35,887 60.3 2,250,342 886,664 781 137 14.9 305 
11,313 1,440,426 1,530,295 79,286 41,465 62.3 2,517.356 1,019,997 801 138 14.7 251 
1,714 232,653 249,929 10,126 4,675 65.7 265,039 107,265 151 23 13.2 60 
1,724 267,834 289,023 12,154 5,783 66.8 324,737 133,772 151 26 14.8 36 
8,342 597,973 603,247 18,299 19,640 67.4 1,230,246 576,833 484 144 22.9 141 
8,338 749,366 762,097 32,733 27,128 64.9 1,732,493 859,565 447 160 26.3 53 
4,356 361,862 366,667 2,699 8,224 66.3 454,470 188,827 158 67 30.0 33 
4,351 399,029 409,368 2,912 11,069 67.2 612,681 268,382 171 49 22.5 22 
6,427 630,648 666,554 40,905 17,833 66.4 1,048,759 407,947 393 122 23.8 74 
6,47 709,427 754,392 46,915 21,425 68.8 1,234,639 514,603 408 118 22.4 48 
2,218 154,330 159,874 10,661 4,044 68.8 230,511 95,592 120 16 12.0 54 
2,246 174,363 181,917 11,101 4,796 69.8 270,646 115,534 116 21 15.6 39 
11,548 1,447,120 1,566,647 70,881 42,116 64.7 2,551,145 921,563 739 194 20.8 228 
11,200 1,532,045 1,658,680 81,219 48,681 64.9 2,929,830 1,108,040 793 147 15.6 236 C 
1,000 220,848 230,395 1,679 5,049 56.9 326,429 123,423 109 35 24.0 28 
1,000 253,947 265,201 1,871 6,153 56.8 399,958 140,723 132 15 10.5 33 
9,257 1,103,898 1,131,353 28,684 30,611 59.3 1,822,576 768,458 591 118 16.7 88 
9,275 1,208,068 1,261,459 52,636 36,252 61.8 2,133,237 936,964 635 151 19.2 45 
7,593 1,160,326 1,204,443 6,219 28,479 56.9 1,834,216 652,049 496 134 21.3 122 
7,593 1,299,551 1,357,98. 10,197 32,808 58.5 2,064,484 778,423 544 126 13.8 105 
2,536 179,133 192,794 18,601 5,087 66.3 294,174 120,502 226 20 7.9 89 
2,562 212,020 242,302 33,819 6,047 66.7 356,111 158,049 211 37 14.7 55 
1,241 154,724 169,383 16,830 4,547 68.6 257,672 95,042 101 13 11.8 38 
1,220 152,364 169,938 22,380 4,609 63.7 279,950 105,826 112 5 3.9 30 
2,532 243,342 249,291 12,474 6,009 66.9 341,132 134,192 157 9 5.7 61 
2,539 241,431 248,450 14,233 7,063 66.2 416,820 171,201 163 12 ye 72 
8,954 1,392,986 1,492,342 148,142 44,219 58.3 2,811,423 820,252 657 267 28.9 173 
8,975 1,364,176 1,476,887 175,520 44,606 62.1 2,766,910 939,189 698 209 23.0 154 
3,765 765,697 780,790 32,181 29,725 66.7 1,696,073 630,223 399 43 9.8 183 
3,705 780,495 798,270 33,240 31,214 66.2 1,771,362 658,821 375 63 14.3 135 
1,965 216,890 233,459 5,493 6,170 64.8 393,310 171,247 107 15 42.3 31 
1,931 217,265 235,893 7,784 7,672 68.9 483,610 228,740 110 17 33.7 26 ’ 
3,176 359,619 365,115 5,359 10,116 60.1 603,636 217,831 166 56 25.0 76 
3,176 376,436 384,999 7,841 12,212 60.5 739,352 291,551 169 71 29.6 74 
7,417 1,161,993 1,193,182 29,678 32,845 60.2 2,054,140 755,914 534 99 55.7 208 
7,423 1,279,939 1,328,150 32,249 37,278 61.3 2,330,108 936,645 536 85 13.7 170 
5,175 698,699 706,970 = -10,625 = «15,862 57.2 1,008,243 = 366,997 383 8217.7 77 
5,169 715,553 728,459 9,493 18,332 60.1 1,115,671 427,858 359 85 19.2 52 
1,902 311,512 332,744 5,093 9,213 53.9 591,533 156,089 112 25 18.3 19 
1,805 363,492 362,878 10,062 9,526 57.7 594,947 194,324 110 21 15.8 7 
4,686 625,371 629,118 1,006 14,802 56.5 957,420 307,954 226 111 32.9 33 
4,691 647,011 649,026 2,505 15,221 58.8 958,120 345,104 274 55 16.6 63 
1,946 407,006 407,006 3,656 11,456 57.0 736,633 225,815 178 65 26.6 31 
1,951 445,006 445,006 4,597 12,267 57.0 823,906 282,168 191 42 37.9 36 


Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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Compared with June, 1930, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 


Region, road and year 


New England Region: 


Boston & Albany........ 1931 
1930 
Boston & Maine..... oocbeer 
1930 


N. Y., New H. & Hart..1931 
1930 


Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson..... pid 
Del., Lack. & Western. .1931 
1930 
Erie (inc. Chi. & Erie)..1931 
1930 
Grand Trunk Western. a 


0 
Lehigh Valley .......... 1931 
1930 
Michigan Central...... «o39S1 
1930 
New York Central....... 1931 
1930 
New York, Chi. & St. L..1931 
1930 
Pere Marqueite.........1931 
1930 
Pitts. & Lake Erie....... 1931 
1930 
WE Kiwevieancccessds 1931 
1930 

Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 1931 
1930 
Bie Powe CAs. .....002600 193i 
1930 
Central of New Jersey...1931 
1930 
Chicago & Eastern IIl....1931 
, 1930 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. .1931 
1930 
eS. eee ere 1932 
192) 
Pennsylvania System..... 1931 
930 
re Pe i! 
1930 


Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio..... gS 


30 
Norfolk & Western..... 1931 
1930 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line..... 1931 
1930 
Central of Georgia...... 1931 
1930 


Ill. Cent. (ine. Y. & M. V.)193! 
1930 
Louisville & Nashville....1931 
1930 
Seaboard Air Line..... = 


eee eon po 


Northwestern Region: 


Chi. & North Western... = 
Chi. Gt. Western........19%1 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac.1931 
1930 
Chi., St. P., Minn. & Om..1931 
1930 


Great Northern ..... eee 
1930 
Minn., St. P. & S. St. M. 1931 
1930 
Northern Pacific......... 1931 
1930 


Central Western Region: 


Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1931 

te fee | 
Chicago & Alton........193 

1930 

Chi., Burl. & Quincy....1931 

1930 

Chi., Rock I. & Pacific. .1931 

1930 


Denver & R. G. Wine 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. 1931 
Oregon Short Line...... 1931 


1930 
So. Pacifie—Pacific ane 
30 
Union Pacific. .....eeee0+1931 
1930 
Southwestern Region: 

Git, Cole. 2S Fe..... 1931 
1930 
Mo,-Kans.-Texas Lines. ..1931 
1930 
Missonri Pacific......... 1931 
; 1930 
St. Louis-San Francisco. .1931 
1930 
St. Louie Southwestern 1931 

NE, aus ern ecetae cic | 
Texas & New Orleans....1931 
1930 
Texas & Pacific.........1931 
1930 





Average number Gross 
of freight cars on line ton- 
— —~ ~ miles per 
Per tra:n- 
cent hour, ex- 
un- ciuding 
serv- locomo- 
ice- tives and 
Home Foreign Total able tenders 
3,491 3,034 6,525 11.9 21,290 
3,708 3,623 7,331 6.5 20,823 
10,937 7,839 18,776 10.2 21,559 
11,512 9,735 21,247 5.8 20,914 
18,992 11,718 30,710 15.5 23,908 
17,899 13,511 31,410 13.5 24,040 
11,068 3,712 14,780 3.6 25,690 
10,463 4,892 15,295 4.2 25,614 
18,897 4,520 23,417 6.5 25,555 
18,775 5,687 24,462 5.2 25,477 
33,653 12,357 46,010 4.9 40,145 
35,650 15,722 51,372 4.1 38,000 
5,215 9,057 14,272 9.1 24,895 
4,307 10,373 14,680 6.4 23,738 
22,077 S283 27,390 9.2 30,708 
20,229 7,523 27,752 8.1 28,507 
24,927 15,191 40,118 6.5 34,058 
24,127 14,048 38,175 5.0 33,978 
80,132 65,676 145,808 9.9 33,442 
75,730 66,310 142,040 5.0 33,126 
16,020 7,606 23,626 9.3 30,368 
15,601 8,799 24,400 8.2 29,665 
12,519 4,469 16,988 33 22,909 
9,317 6,365 15,682 3.7 22,407 
20,068 4,299 24,367 8.8 36,264 
15,926 6,251 22,177 5.4 40,571 
20,874 9,007 29,881 7.6 33,719 
18,525 10,400 28,925 3.1 31,292 
80,798 17,918 98,716 5.7 26,465 
79,230 24,260 103,490 4.9 26,438 
24,733 21,794 46,527 6.5 $2,212 
25,634 21,190 46,824 4.2 30,218 
17,205 7,613 24,818 12.2 25,293 
17,741 9,121 26,862 5.4 24,454 
6,028 2,326 8,354 9.5 24,902 
13,262 3,345 16,607 44.6 27,701 
9,274 3,865 13,139 5.9 15,391 
9,771 6,251 16,022 4.8 15,895 
787 S833 5,898 6 6,751 
770 4,511 5,281 1.5 6,219 
241,444 57,191 298,635 5.8 31,401 
232,505 72,515 305,020 3.8 31,084 
37,167 9,697 46,774 4.3 23.063 
32,940 11,076 44,016 5.0 23,089 
49,569 9,153 58,722 2.4 45,615 
43,574 10.862 54,436 2.4 41,250 
38.028 5.623 43.651 | 43,038 
34.733 7,584 42.317 LZ 43,712 
24,832 6.270 31,102 6.7 20,709 
23,020 6,020 29,040 ae 21,003 
7,444 3.305 10,749 13.2 20,209 
6,443 3.810 10,253 8.0 18.936 
52.568 14.943 67,511 10.3 25,147 
48,146 17,238 65,384 4.8 25,518 
50,937 8,726 59,663 13.2 21,663 
48.825 16,630 59,455 9.3 21,960 
15,931 4,914 20,845 8.5 19,776 
14,629 5,520 20,199 3.4 19,233 
55,917 10,879 66,796 13.5 20,477 
53,918 13,026 66,944 12.4 20,670 
50,151 19,482 69,633 8.3 20,736 
50,125 22,469 72,594 7.8 20,757 
4.311 3.417 7,728 7.7 30,047 
4,213 3,864 8,077, 4.9 26,345 
60,468 13,964 74,432 1.9 24,291 
58,530 16,679 75,209 3.0 23,711 
2,942 8.657 11,599 72 15,572 
2,401 9,209 11,610 6.5 16,237 
43,755 6,364 50,119 oF 28,831 
42,629 7,717 50.346 6.0 30,954 
20,756 3.213 23,969- 3.6 -- 18,523 
20,082 4,215 24,297 3.0 19,899 
41,920 4,629 46,549 11.0 25,529 
41,601 5,365 46,966 9.4 25,244 
8,810 2,085 10,895 3.3 22,432 
8,284 2,740 11,024 5.2 22,690 
71,501 12,615 84,116 8.1 29,621 
70,194 16,275 86,469 ye 30,261 
10,845 2,838 13,683 8.8 27,243 
10,555 4,203 14,758 5.6 26,384 
44,530 12,5909 57,120 7.0. 25,069 
46,124 15,086 61,210 6.1 25,307 
38,570 13,784 52,354 10.6 24,378 
35,910 16,783 52,693 6.7 24,509 
13,477 2,512 15,989 2.5 22,950 
12,881 3,189 16,070 3.0 22,076 
4,563 1,067 5,630 2.3 26,115 
4,578 1,190 5,768 1.9 26,445 
7,598 2,449 10,047 5.9 22,972 
8,510 3,298 11,808 5.6 25,685 
41,714 23,475 65,189 7.4 30,207 
40.176 26.320 66,496 5.0 28.360 
25,487 6,462 31,949 7.1 43,299 
23,84 7,126 30,972 6.7 42,858 
10,286 2,536 12,822 3.3 28,963 
10,646 3,036 13,682 4.2 33,685 
13,881 5,184 19,065 4.4 27,306 
17.888 5,382 23,270 5.1 30.137 
32,922 15,734 48,656 12.7 28,585 
32,551 17,596 50,147 6.0 26.966 
26,724 6,730 33,454 3.0 22,670 
26,433 7,941 34.374 3.0 21,926 
6,110 4,595 10,705 7.8 30,659 
6,828 4,929 11,757 5.5 26,058 
12,637 14,048 26.685 6.1 24,301 
12,167 13,900 26,067 4.1 22,063 
6,314 6,218 12,532 9.6 28,522 
6,314 5,071 11,385 5.9 28,324 





Gross Net 
ton-miies Net ton- 
per ton- miles 
train-mile, miles per 
exciuding over loaded 
locomotives train- car- 
and tenders mile mile 
1,40 472 17.2 
1,496 521 18.5 
1,692 612 18.5 
1,722 656 19.6 
1,678 592 i8.9 
1,817 682 20.6 
1,979 884 27.6 
1,958 S88 27.9 
1,849 735 ro Reg 
1,934 786 23.2 
2,660 929 21.5 
2,677 1,024 23.4 
1,544 35 20.7 
1,603 575 20.7 
1,856 766 25.2 
1,931 840 26.6 
1,851 616 19.3 
1,964 672 20.1 
2,274 916 24.8 
2,378 999 25.9 
1,905 640 19.8 
1,910 673 20.7 
1,496 579 24.2 
1,534 624 25.5 
2,796 1,549 45.8 
3,062 1,796 46.8 
1,742 544 18.1 
1,837 639 20.1 
2,054 882 28.5 
2,242 1,026 30.9 
1,939 832 27.3 
1,929 866 28.4 
1,934 845 29.7 
1,893 849 30.2 
1,437 565 23.5 
1,599 660 24.8 
1,846 910 38.1 
2,187 1,097 39.6 
858 351 36.0 
805 317 r+ Be | 
2,227 950 28.2 
2,420 1,069 29.6 
1,903 870 32.9 
1,988 941 34.5 
3,319 1,776 45.2 
2.089 1,644 43.8 
2.935 1,519 42.3 
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Communications... 


The Question of Wage Rates 


To THE Epitor: 

The question of wages should not be taken up with the pur- 
pose of proving they are too high. They are not! Nor as the 
only means of placing the railroads on the road to prosperity. 
Lower wages will not do so! The question should be taken up 
only as a last resort in order to put expenses more in line with 
revenues. If the depression and the indifferent attitude of 
government servants prove to be more than our railroads can 
successfully cope with, then it is my opinion that the employees 
must do their share and shoulder some of the responsibility 
in the form of a small reduction in wages. 

Such a sacrifice would be made easier if those at the head 
of our transportation units would see to it that it was applied 
with some degree of fairness—those on the lower level (below 
$1,500 per year) to be left alone; those at the top, in the execu- 
tive and managerial departments, to receive the same propor- 
tional treatment as others. In that case I feel that, notwith- 
standing the sacrifices already made due to restrictions placed 
in effect by road men limiting their mileage, and the plan of 
voluntary laying off so as to enable those with less seniority to 
make a living; the closing of offices due to less traffic and 
heavier tonnage trains, in many instances beyond the capacity 
of passing sidings; the annulling of yard jobs from day to day; 
the stagger system of working maintenance of way departments 
every other day; the holding up of tonnage in terminals to in- 
sure high gross tons per train—at the expense of shippers who 
assume they are receiving prompt movement; and other ar- 
rangements which have lowered the pay of a majority of rail- 
road workers—notwithstanding these facts, I believe the lower 
cost of living compels us to look the facts in the face and real- 
ize that a five or eight dollar cut per month is better than no 
job at all. 

The railroads of America are suffering from a multitude of 
difficulties: High taxes, loss of business to bus and truck lines, 
unfair decisions by public representatives in the matter of con- 
tinuing passenger service at an unreasonable loss, the act of gov- 
ernment agencies in taking business away by subsidizing other 
forms of transportation in the use of inland and coastal water- 
ways, and fooling the people into thinking that rates are lower 
by this method of moving traffic by obscuring the fact that if 
taxes are added—which are taken from the public for main- 
tenance—it proves to be a costly form of service. Public of- 
ficers can too easily obtain the consent of our government to 


try these experiments at the expense of the taxpayers and thus . 


put our railroads at a disadvantage, reacting on millions of 
homes in lowered earning power, inability to invest in railroad 
securities with safety and finally jeopardizing the investment 
of millions of others through the inability of insurance com- 
panies, banks, etc., to protect these investments. 

Our government during the years of prosperity was too zeal- 
ous in lowering the war debt by the too generous application of 
revenues, instead of looking around and investigating other 
forms of transportation and applying a just tax to bus and 
truck lines that would insure the railroads of fair treatment and 
give them an opportunity to fight for business on a fair basis. 
Let the restrictions be removed on land and water, allowing all 
to compete for the best interests of the country. Then the 
railroads, if they fail under normal business conditions to pro- 
tect their interests, will deserve their present treatment, now 
chiefly blamable upon Uncle Sam,—a condition brought about by 
forces which it is impossible for the railroads to control. 

In the matter of. the rate increase which is up for discussion 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, the commission should 
take into consideration the spirit of fairness in which the ex- 
ecutives paid increased taxes when they had the money to do so. 
It should consider the welfare of millions of Americans de- 
pending on the railroads for their very existence. If the de- 
cision is adverse to our conception of a “square deal” then, as 
a last resort, the employees will do their part, provided it is 
done fairly and with the understanding that if and when pros- 
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perity returns, they will be returned to that standard of living 
which creates prosperity itseli—when the strength of the work- 


ingman’s purchasing power is not lowered by a general state 
of unemployment. 


“WORKER.” 


Overcome Dirt, Noise, Heat, 


Slowness to Win Back Passengers 


MeENaSHA, WIs. 
To THE Epitor: 


I was unfortunate enough to have to do a great deal of rail- 
road travel during the recent period of excessive heat so I had 
considerable time to reflect upon the plight of the railroads 
particularly the disappearance of their passenger traffic. I 
fretted and fumed at the apparently unnecessary delays and 
the length of time it required to get anywhere on some roads 
and I perspired and fought cinders and dirt on all of them. I 
was driven almost frantic by the terrific noise incident to rail- 
road travel but through it all I think I see some hope on the 
horizon of the future. 

The objections to railroad travel are as follows: 


1. Lack of speed 
2. Discomfort 


. Temperature 
B. Cinders and dirt 
C. Noise 


In connection with the first subject some of the railroads 
seem to be waking up. Rather late, it is true, but they seem to 
see the recovery of a part of their lost business by speeding up. 
On the other hand some of them are confining their efforts to 
improve their condition to bemoaning their fate. 

One of the roads upon which I live runs south to Milwaukee 
(93 miles) and Chicago (178 miles). The other morning I 
took a train out of my station for Chicago which was twenty- 
five minutes late. It left Milwaukee on time and of course got 
to Chicago on time or a little ahead. Everyone on the train 
commented upon the ease with which it was done and said: 
“Why don’t they make it in that time every trip?” True, there 
was a less leisurely handling of baggage and mail, there was no 
waiting for time at the various stations and we did not spend 
the usual fifteen or twenty minutes for no particular reason in 
Milwaukee. ae Re. 1143 

But the speed factor is being taken care of by some roads. 
Heavier rail, grade crossing separations and electrification are 
combining to make possible a service which will regain much 
of the patronage lost to other modes of travel. In the matter 
of discomfort, electrification will also contribute much to its 
elimination. It is quieter, it is cleaner and it is much smoother 
in operation. The jerking that is a part of steam locomotive 
operation is noticeably absent. 

The recent development in air-conditioned railroad cars, how- 
ever, seems to provide the solution for the rest of the problems 
of discomfort. Because the cars are carefully insulated and 
kept closed the noise factor will be reduced. It has been demon- 
strated that the temperature can be controlled and, of course, 
with little opportunity for dirt to get in, the cars must be much 
cleaner. 

Incidentally it seems strange to me that some roads in the 
recent introduction of their infernal automatic locomotive bells 
should have deliberately increased the noise factor and helped 
to further fray the nerves of their passengers. It will be some 
time, of course, before the improvements now possible will be- 
come very general but the fact that there is hope is comforting 
to one who must spend considerable time on the rails. 


GeorcE Banta, Jr. 
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Odds and Ends... 


More Old Switch Keys 


Darras, TEX. 
To THE Epitor: 

In regard to switch keys, I have four: Texas & Pacific, 52 
years old; Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 44 years old; Houston & 
Texas Central (now Southern Pacific), 33 years old; Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific, 33 years old. 

J. Witson. 


Presidential Source Drying Up 


Where are we going to get our railroad presidents in the 
future if this sort of thing continues? The job of call boy is 
generally recognized as the essential first step toward a rail- 
road presidency. Yet reports from Wenatchee, Wash., incicate 
that the Great Northern has just eliminated from its pay-roll 
two of the three call boys employed there. It is the telephone 
which is relegating the call boy to the limbo, but we doubt 
if even the cleverest telephone could ever develop into a 
candidate for the presidency of a railroad. 


For Services Rendered 


For the past 20 years, Thomas H. Brooks, Pullman porter, 
has been assigned to accompany the equipment furnished by 
the Pullman Company for the annual inspection trip of the 
president and board of managers of the Delaware & Hudson 
over their railway lines. On the last day of the trip this year, 
Porter Brooks was called “on the carpet,” where President 
L. F. Loree, on behalf of the board of managers, presented 
him with a watch in recognition of his services on 20 consecu- 
tive railroad trips. The cover of the watch was inscribed as 
follows: 


The. Delaware and Hudson Company 


to 
Thomas H. Brooks 
In Appreciation of Services 
Upon 20 Annual Inspection Trips 
President and Board of Managers 


Per Diem Saved Is Per Diem Earned 


We have been hearing some remarkable stories of the lengths 
to which railways are going in order to avoid paying per diem 
on foreign cars. The St. Lottis-San Francisco received seven 
Rock Island cars loaded with stock at Enid, Okla. delivered 
them to Beaumont, Kan., where they were unloaded, and re- 
turned them to Enid without incurring per diem. These cars 
were moved 256 miles while in the possession of the Frisco 


Highway Crossing Safety Display at Indianapolis Union 
Station with Crossing Signal, Locomotive and 
Signal Operating Synchronously 


Block 





in a little over twelve hours. In another case, 15 Rock Island 
stock cars were moved from Enid to Lela, Okla., and returned, 
120 miles, in 11 hours and 10 minutes. 


Service Man Extraordinary 


A few days ago, a Pennsylvania express train, bound for 
New York stopped not long after leaving Philadelphia. The 
passengers became uneasy, and some of them climbed out to 
find the engine crew trying to make a minor repair on the 
engine. The job puzzled them. Then from the crowd stepped 
a prosperous looking citizen, who said: “Give me a hammer, 
and I will fix it for you.” 

Without waiting to don overalls, he went to work, and ina 
short time the engine was in running condition. 

“Who is that man?” asked a passenger. 

“That is Sam Vauclain,” replied another. 

The volunteer engine mender was the chairman of the board 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works at Philadelphia. He worked 
in the shop, learned his trade, came up from the ranks, and 
is now head of the greatest locomotive-making plant in the 
world—From the Wall Street Journal (New York). 


A Safety Lesson for the Public 


In the Union station at Indianapolis, Ind., at the entrance to 
the train concourse, is a glass case containing a model of a 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Pacific type locomo- 
tive. But unlike other displays. of this nature, the exhibit carries 
a distinct safety message to the traveling public. Mounted on the 
top of the case is a flashing light highway crossing signal at 
the base of which is a sign with this inscription: 

This is a standard Highway Crossing Signal. 
Lights flash when trains are coming. 
before proceeding, especially if a train has 
There may be another train coming. 


Look both ways 
passed. 


Set up at the front of the locomotive is a three-position color 
light automatic block signal. The driving wheels of the loco- 
motive model revolve while the block signal gives a green indi- 
cation and the highway signal flashes its red indication. When 
the block signal changes to yellow, the driving wheel power 
is turned off, and immediately following, the block signal 
changes to the red position and the highway signal stops flash- 
ing, indicating that vehicular traffic may proceed over the 
imaginary crossing. 

The locomotive model was constructed by B. G. Chamberlain, 
Big Four safety agent at Indianapolis. It is 10 ft. long, 17% 
in. wide, 23 in. high and weighs 1,370 Ib. 


Automatic Flashing Red Highway Crossing Signal (at 
Left). Locomotive Model (Below) and Automatic 
Colorlight Block Signal (Below at Left) 
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Freight Traffic for Six Months 


The volume of freight traffic handled 
by the Class I railroads in the first six 
months of 1931 amounted to 174,328,623,000 
net ton-miles, according to reports com- 
piled by the Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics. This was a reduction of 37,916,- 
444,000 net ton-miles, or 17.9 per cent, 
under that of the corresponding period 
in 1930, and a reduction of 26.9 per cent 
under that of the same period in 1929. 
Railroads of the Eastern district for the 
first half of 1931 reported a reduction of 
18.1 per cent in freight traffic compared 
with the same period in 1930, while the 
Southern district reported a decrease of 
18 per cent. The Western district re- 
ported a decrease of 17.5 per cent. 

For June, freight traffic amounted to 
28,257,921,000 net ton-miles. Compared 
with June, 1930, this was a reduction of 
6,159,528,000 net ton-miles, or 17.9 per 
cent, and it was a reduction of 12,482,- 
113,000 net ton-miles, or 30.6 per cent, 
under June 1929. In the Eastern district, 
the freight traffic in June was a reduction 
of 18.6 per cent compared with the same 
month in 1930, while the Southern district 
reported a decrease of 15.2 per cent. The 
Western district reported a 
17.9 per cent. 


decrease of 


British Railway Stockholders Organize 


Stockholders of British railways held 
an organization meeting at Central Hall, 
Westminster, London, on July 22. Criti- 
cism was voiced of unequal favors granted 
to highway transport, while some in at- 
tendance criticized railway management 
and merchandising methods. A report of 
the meeting, as published in the Times 
(London) follows in part: 

“Sir Charles Stuart-Williams, who pre- 
sided, after referring to the unfair com- 
petition of road transport, said that road 
and rail traffic should be regulated. That 
meant rationalization of the whole of the 
traffic in the country. Traffic Commis- 
sioners should be appointed to lay down 
what the road should have and what the 
railway should keep. 

“Mr. Ashley Brown put forward a pro- 
gramme of reform which included the or- 
ganization of the boards of directors, elec- 
trification of suburban railways, simplifica- 
tion and. adjustment of passenger fares 
and freight charges, improved running 
schedules, economies in operation, im- 
proved organization for collection and 
delivery, and decentralization of control. 
He submitted that for a long period the 
railways had been sapped by effete control. 

“Dealing with the reduction and simpli- 
fication of passenger fares, he said that 
85 per cent. of the traffic was carried at 
cheap fares, but these were so hedged 


about with restrictions that they kept off 
as much traffic as they attracted. He had 
often wondered how much the railways 
spent upon advertising cheap fares and 
running special trains to undercut the one 
fare they maintained was the right fare. 
The economics of the railways, in his 
opinion, were the economics of a lunatic 
asylum. His proposal was that all fares 
should be at the rate of ld. per mile third 
class and 50 per cent. more for first class. 
If the railways: ran\ proper services the 
towns in Kent and on the south coast 
would become suburbs of London, but the 
services now were worse than in 1914.” 

An organization committee was ap- 
pointed to carry on the task of developing 
a “Railway Reform Association.” 


Texas Trucking Law Voided 

The law recently enacted by the Texas 
legislature, prohibiting motor trucks from 
hauling more than 10 bales of uncom- 
pressed cotton or 20 bales of compressed 
cotton and requiring that the bales must 
be transported in enclosed vans, has been 
held unconstitutional by three judges 
sitting en banc in the federal court at 
Houston, Tex. The court granted a 
temporary injunction to a cotton-buying 
and hauling company, restraining state 
and county officers from enforcing the 
law. In its opinion, the court held that 
the Texas law violates the equal protec- 
tion and due process clauses of the consti- 
tution. 


Irrigation Special 


The Northern Pacific, in conjunction 
with the Montana State College, the Holly 
Sugar Corporation, the Great Western 
Sugar Company, machine companies and 
others, will operate an irrigation train to 
aid in correcting defects in irrigated land 
along the railroad. A_ special exhibit 
coach and two flat cars, one loaded with 
commercial land leveling machinery and 
the other with home made machinery, 
will be carried. The exhibits, which will 
be carried direct to the farmers, have 
been prepared by the Agronomy depart- 
ment of the Montana State College. 

Three-day stops will be made at each 
of 10 points: Sidney, Mont., on August 
20; Miles City on August 23; Finch on 
August 26; Pompey’s Pillar on August 
29; Brisbin on September 2; Manhattan 
on September 4; Helena on September 8; 
Missoula on September 12; Ronan on 
September 15 and Park City on Septem- 
ber 19. The demonstrations are designed 
to show graphically the use of water and 
its measurement, the rotation of crops for 
irrigated land, the adaption, advanta- 
geous and disadvantageous, of irrigation 
systems, and the details for proper level- 
ing work. 
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P. R. R. Wilmington-Washington Elec- 
trification Work to Begin 


The Pennsylvania plans the early in- 
auguration of another major step in 
carrying out its program for electrifica- 
tion between New York and Washington, 
D. C. Work will begin at once on the 
construction of a new conduit system to 
carry signal, telegraph and telephone lines 


underground between Wilmington, Del. 
and Washington, D. C., through Balti- 


more, Md. The cost of the project, in- 
cluding installation of extensive new 
cable lines, will be approximately $7,000,- 
000 and the work of laying the conduit 
alone will require approximately 1,000 
men at its peak. More than 100 miles of 
conduit are included in the project. The 
work will get under way immediately and 
will be pushed to completion by the first 
of next year. 

Construction of the new conduit line 
will complete the underground installation 
of the railroad’s entire system of tele- 
graph, telephone and signal wires for a 
distance of 225 miles from New York to 
Washington. 


Switching Rates Prescribed for Chicago 
District 


Following an investigation and a cost 
study the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has prescribed a new basis of switch- 
ing charges for application in the Chicago 
district, representing some modifications 
from the tariffs proposed by the railroads, 
on an all-commodity basis. The commis- 
sion finds that the rates proposed of 3 
cents per hundred pounds for one-line 
hauls, 3.5 cents for two-line hauls, and 4 
cents for three-or-more-line hauls, car- 
load minimum 60,000 pounds, will not be 
unreasonable for the future for applica- 
tion on all the commodities switched with- 
in the district, except railway equipment 
on its own wheels. The latter was not 
included in the cost study and carriers will 
be expected to establish a reasonable uni- 
form charge on a per-car basis for appli- 
cation to all movements of railway equip- 
ment throughout the district. In instances 
where it is necessary to utilize private 
cars, the order says, the shippers should 
be compensated for the use thereof by 
specific charges on a rental basis and not 
through a differential in the freight rates. 


B. & O. Runs Specials to “Akron” 
Christening 

The Baltimore & Ohio ran special trains 
from several Ohio points to Akron, O., 
for the christening ceremonies of the \ir- 
ship “Akron” at the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Air Dock. One train was made up at 
Newcastle, Pa., and picked up passengers 
at Youngstown, O., Niles, Warren, New- 
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New “Heavy Duty’ Reversible 
Side Brick 

















New “Heavy Duty’’ Middle Brick 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


Refractory Specialists 


RAILWAY AGE 
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A “Heavy Duty” Arch 
for Modern Power 


eine recently built has been over- 
working the locomotive Arch. 


Greater power production, bigger fire- 
boxes, longer runs and higher speeds 
have been taxing its ability. 


American Arch Company has been 
studying this problem and developing 
a means of meeting the changed 
conditions. 


The new “Heavy Duty” Arch—a dis- 
tinct departure in Arch brick design 
—is the result. 





60 East 42nd Street . 


Sudden draft changes or excessive 
vibrations won't tear down this “Heavy 


Duty” Arch. 


You can depend upon it to cut down 
brick losses and extend Arch life. 


You can now carry Arches of proper 
length and gain the resulting fuel 
economies. 


Ask American Arch Company about 
this latest contribution to locomotive 
betterment. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


INCORPORATED 
New York, N. Y. 


Locomotive Combustion Specialists 
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ton Falls, 
train ran 
Fostoria, 
en route to 


Ravenna and Kent; 
from Toledo 
Tiffin and the principal points 
Akron and two trains ran 


with 


a second 
stops at 


from Cleveland to Akron without stop. 
Three trains handled passengers from the 


Akron Union Station to the air dock. 
Altogether 3,500 passengers were carried 
in a total of 60 coaches. 
ran directly to the dock and discharged 


All of the trains 


RAILWAY AGE 


their passengers within easy walking dis- 
tance of the point where the ceremonies 
took place. 


Brotherhood Insurance Held 


Enforceable 


The Missouri Supreme Court, 
28, ruled that insurance contracts issued 
by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
are enforceable and the grand lodge of 


on July 


91, 





No. 7 


that organization may be sued to compe] 
enforcement of such contracts. The ruling 


was in an appeal from the St. Louis Cir. 


cuit Court on a suit brought by W. H. 
Steed and C. B. Clark who started action 


against the brotherhood to enforce the 


provisions of insurance policies issued by 
the union to members, after these policies 
had been cancelled by 
The union, when the suit was called for 


the brotherhood. 








Operating Revenues and Operating Expenses of Class | Steam 


Railways in the United States 


Compiled from the Monthly Reports of Revenues and Expenses for 171 Steam Railways, Including 17 Switching and Terminal Companies. 


Item 
Average number of miles 
Operated ..ccccccccccecs 
Revenues: 
Freight 
EE ar 
Tl ticbemes ees igseeee 
Express ... 
All. other transportation. 
Incidental .cccccccccess 
= facility—Cr. 
oint facility—Dr. 
Railway operating reve- 
DE Lepdedweesaceeve’ 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
structures ......++++- 
Maintenance of 
BNRE. ocwcecccecvocese 
eee 
Transportation ......... 
Miscellaneous operations. 
General ° 
Transportation for invest- 
ment—Cr. 
Railway 
expenses 
Net revenue from railway 
OMETAtIOMS .cccccsesece: 
Railway tax accruals..... 
Uncollectible ry. revenues. 
Railway operating in- 
come 
Equipment rents—Dr. bal- 
Oe eee eee 
Joint facility rent—Dr. bal- 
DOS. cxtekncandeveteees 
Net railway qquumns 
TOOTS cccccccecs 
Ratio of expenses to reve- 
nues (per cent) 


eee ewer ees 


ee eee eeneeeee 


Average number of miles 
operated 
Revenues: 
Freight 
Passenger 
DD avcoveernbareseees 
BBSTORS ci ccccccccccess 
All other transportation. 
Incidental 





Joint facility—Cr. ...... 
Joint facility—Dr, ...... 
Railway operating reve- 
EE xexsaneineeses 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and 
a oe 
Maintenance of equip 
MEME wc ccccccsccscecs 
OO are 
pemmaportation vebntieee* 
Misce - wrens operations. 
Peers 
Transportation for invest- 
ment—Cr. ......e0-- 
Railway operating 
expenses ........ 
Net revenue from railway 
COTONS* ooo vc cce aeeee 


Railway tax accruals...... 
Uncollectible ry. revenues. 
Railway operating in- 
ee eer 
Equipment rents—Dr. bal- 
DE tesinedaewenin aie 


Net railway operating 
NE 6 Heese wees 
Ratio of expenses to reve 
BUGS CHer GONE) cc ccs 


d Deficit or other 


—— 
1931 


243,049.95 


$281,260,576 
50,956,538 
8,477,431 
7,886,348 
12,439,365 
8,053,776 
1,070,030 
333,662 


369,810,402 


52,008,782 
69,341,218 
10,335,586 
130,024,760 
3,579,751 
15,478,997 
623,726 
280,145,368 
89,665,034 
27,492,261 
30,644 
62,142,129 
9,026,921 
2,952,657 
50,162,551 


75.75 


242,840.41 


$1,673,781,494 
292,163,226 
52,506,312 
46,162,533 
73,000,504 
45,648,234 
5,803,738 
1,628,606 


2,187,437,435 


288,090,526 
441,497,751 
60,671,906 
814,148,878 
21,840,972 
93,966,923 
3,442,766 
1,716,774,190 
470,663,245 
164,738,626 
379,038 
305,545,581 
51,490,981 
15,504,460 
238,550,140 


78.48 


reverse items. 
Compiled by Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 


United States 
iat: *> 


1931 AND 1930 





Subject to revision. 





Continued on 


Eastern District Southern District 
A 2 iiss 

1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 
242,585.11 60,300.38 60,332.94 46,100.53 46,138.06 136,649.04 
$331,637,809 $116,556,017 $143,653,288 $53,584,974 $59,211,077 $111,119,585 
67,167,311 28,965,998 37,045,999 5,373,366 7,559,141 16,617,174 
9,093,329 3,290,210 3,436,490 1,429,699 1,487,401 3,757,542 
10,389,487 3,835,666 4,856,858 1,020,414 1,325,554 3,030,268 
15,318,439 7,328,778 9,194,506 853,176 961,706 4,257,411 
10,588,255 4,227,492 5,506,736 1,018,639 1,225,401 2,807,645 
1,082,458 323,235 344,578 11,151 26,012 535,644 
325,635 76,667 82,942 24,542 41,683 232,453 
444,951,453 164,450,729 203,955,513 63,466,877 71,954,609 141,892,796 
66,821,805 21,388,367 28,260,382 9,219,865 10,726,944 21,400,550 
85,369,868 31,919,463 39,665,237 12,693,129 15,267,173 24,728,626 
11,411,578 4,061,152 4,269,244 1,842,140 2,007,417 4,432,294 
151,429,483 60,929,420 71,792,281 21,158,689 24,115,957 47,936,651 
4,510,370 1,740,627 2,143,916 361,963 451,301 1,477,161 
16,310,352 6,764,315 7,248,208 2,715,174 2,794,473 5,999,508 
1,131,977 99,661 264,902 111,043 92,519 413,022 
334,721,479 126,703,683 153,114,366 47,879,917 55,270,746 105,561,768 
110,229,974 37,747,046 50,841,147 15,586,960 16,683,863 36,331,028 
31,103,729 11,436,492 13,402,493 4,977,893 5,508,699 11,077,876 
68,477 d 37,580 25,036 36,096 14,021 32,128 
79,057,768 26,348,134 37,413,618 10,572,971 11,161,143 5,221,024 
7,938,400 4,284,050 4,201,699 611,257 110,696 4,131,614 
1,956,783 1,721,633 791,326 362,566 330,584 868,458 
69,162,585 20,342,451 32,420,593 9,599,148 10,719,863 20,220,952 
75.23 77.05 75.07 75.44 76.81 74.40 

FOR SIX MONTHS ENDED WITH JUNE, 1931 AND 1930 

242,714.11 60,288.66 60,355.48 46,098.02 46,138.93 136,453.73 
$2,042,492,697 $718,569,641 $893,406,792 $324,614,642 $387,112,269 $630,597,211 
380,786,927 164,985,673 205,903,916 38,855,563 54,626,268 88,321,990 
55,499,854 20,169,527 21,128,508 8,906,235 9,333,023 23,430,550 
60,933,579 19,366,268 27,571,638 8,192,107 9,616,137 18,604,158 
90,291,718 42,481,750 52,646,288 5,633,964 6,994,944 24,884,790 
57,649,202 24,487,307 30,112,687 6,735,514 8,382,443 14,425,413 
6,609,332 1,875,080 2,180,507 1,054,601 1,209,684 2,874,057 
2,007,367 457,905 598,956 154,676 205,925 1,016,025 
2,692,255,942 991,477,341 1,232,351,380 393,837,950 477,068,843 802,122,144 
375,703,238 120,488,428 154,649,776 55,057,929 68,824,599 112,544,169 
546,145,752 205,156,714 253,668,890 79,732,513 98,797,767 156,608,524 
66,700,864 23,332,730 25,469,175 11,287,270 12,303,519 26,051,906 
965,603,696 384,667,645 456,667,687 135,156,583 157,320,899 294,324,650 
27,323,656 10,650,298 13,015,348 2,748,103 3,575,247 8,442,571 
98,761,837 40,971,994 43,300,332 16,407,298 16,642,195 36,587,631 
6,290,643 614,581 1,243,909 390,760 585,612 2,437,425 
2,073,948,400 784,653,228 945,527,299 299,998,936 356,878,614 632,122,026 
618,307,542 206,824,113 286,824,081 93,839,014 120,190,229 170,000,118 
180,298,589 66,304,946 74,118,000 32,229,199 35,213,573 66,204,481 
514,953 129,975 213,867 88,831 86,570 160,232 
437,494,000 140,389,192 212,492,214 61,520,984 84,890,086 103,635,405 
47,329,842 25,271,854 24,319,492 4,529,247 1,730,470 21,689,880 
12,784,946 8,606,843 6,189,389 1,632,603 1,400,443 5,265,014 
377,379,212 106,510,495 181,983,333 55,359,134 81,759,173 76,680,511 
77.03 79.14 76.73 76.17 74.81 78.81 


Next Left 


Western District 
cetisniiadcataicpsti 


1930 


136,114.11 


$128,773,444 
22,562,171 
4,169,438 
4,207,075 
5,162,227 
3,856,118 
511,868 
201,010 


169,041,331 


126,336,367 
42,704,964 
12,192,537 

29,420 
30,483,007 
3,626,005 
834,873 
26,022,129 


74.74 


136,219.70 


$761,973,636 
120,256,743 
25,038,323 
23,745,804 
30,650,486 
19,154,072 
3,219,141 
1,202,486 


982,835,719 


193,679,095 
28,928,170 
351,615,110 
10,733,061 
38,819,310 


140,111,700 
21,279,880 
5,195,114 
113,636,706 


78.50 


Hand Page 
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14.11 


3,444 
2,171 
9.438 
7,075 
2,227 
6,118 
1,868 
1,010 


1,331 


4,479 
7,458 
4,917 
1,245 
5,153 
7,671 
4,556 
6,367 
+,964 
2,537 
9.420 
3,007 
6,005 
4,873 
2,129 


74.74 


19.70 


3,636 
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THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE IN AMERICA’S RAILROAD PROGRESS 
REPRESEMTATIVE EXAMPLE OF MODERN LOCOMOTIVE RETURNS 
10 YEARS’ PROGRESS : 1920-1929 
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SAVED 








ORIGINAL TYPE 


LOCOMOTIVES 


— —— | Id Locomotives nd 


25% of the total 


Fuel and Wage Expense 
Charged against 
















FUEL BURNED: 


SPEED; 


Cotas a 
TONS HAULED: == 
Care 





é CSTIMATEO YEARLY SAVINGS IN TRANSPORTATION 
J INCRCASE 12% CHARGES T. use 



































DECREASE 6% 
SI 

C—crAsE ] decRtast 29% 

| <5 Shad ] DECREASE 3% 

EE ASS CC j ” wast EXPENSE 
Coss s “] INCREASE 19% 








} 'NCREASE 12% 


——— 
273,000.18 





OF CLASSES "A and’ SB LOCOMOTIVES 





25% OF THE TOTAL FUEL AND 
‘ORMERLY CHARGED 
AGAINST CLASS A AND 8 LOCOS 


f 






A* LOCOMOT 


OF CLASS “C° wSTEAD 













CYRUS FOGG BRACKETT LECTURE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
APRIL 10.1938 


PLATE (5) 


AMLRICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

















Ban cas Ceara 








Take it 


T’S YOURS if you modernize. We say modern power will do and 

save only what it has done and is doing in actual service. The 
above chart represents a typical example of how one railroad saved 
25 per cent in transportation expense by modernizing. 


Here are the facts. 30 locomotives designated as Class “A” were 
in freight service on divisions of 101 and 83 miles; 34 locomotives 
designated as Class “B” were in service on adjacent divisions of 114 
and 89 miles respectively. 50 locomotives of new design and with 
greater power designated as Class “C’’, replaced these 64 older 
locomotives and handled the same tonnage, on faster schedule and 
with longer engine runs over two divisions combined, namely: 184 
and 203 miles at a saving of 25 per cent in transportation expense. 


A 25 per cent saving in these days is big enough to justify a 
thorough examination of your equipment. Modernize—the profits 
now lost will pay the cost. 


American Locomotive Company 
30 Church Street New York N.Y. 
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trial, filed a demurrer on the grounds that 
it was a voluntary unincorporated associa- 
tion and therefore not actionable at law. 
The demurrer was upheld by the St. Louis 
court, which decision was overruled by 
the Supreme Court and the case remanded 
for trial. 


Texas & Pacific Brings in Oil Well 


The Texas & Pacific, on July 31, 
brought in a 30,000-bbl. oil well on its 
right of way near Longview, Tex. 


Test Locomotives on the B. & O. 
—A Correction 


An article describing the four test loco- 
motives recently placed in service on the 
Baltimore & Ohio was published in the 
July 11, 1931, issue of the Railway Age, 
page 46. It was stated on page 48 that 
“the specialties applied to all four loco- 
motives include Elesco exhaust-steam in- 


jectors, Lower stokers, Barco power- 
reverse gears, etc.” This statement is 
partially incorrect. These locomotives 


were equipped with Sellers Type BF 
exhaust feedwater heaters on the right 
side and Sellers Class K non-lifting in- 
jectors on the left side. 

During the period of the test an Elesco 
exhaust-steam injector was applied to 
locomotive No. 5510, Class T-1, and is 
still applied. Three locomotives, Classes 
T-1, KK-1 and KK-2, have the Barco 
power reverse gear, while locomotive No. 
5550, Class T-2, is equipped with the 
Precision gear. 


Increased Sale of ‘Single Occupancy” 
Sections 

During July the Pullman Company set 
a new record in the sale of single oc- 
cupancy sections in sleeping cars when 
during the first 24 days of the month, 
56,818 sales were made, as compared with 
35,673 during the same period of 1930 
and 5,644 during the first 24 days of July, 
1929. The 1929 figures cover the oc- 
cupancy of sections before the new rate 
was placed in effect. In 1930 the rate 
was in its first year and the volume of 
transactions was. increased 532 per cent. 
This year the volume of section trans- 
actions has increased 907 per. cent over 


1929. 


Western Grain Case Appealed to 
Supreme Court 

The western railroads.have taken to 
the Supreme Court their effort to ascer- 
tain whether Section 15a of the interstate 
commerce act, with its reference to a fair 
return on railroad valuation, means any- 
thing; or whether the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may continue to pre- 
scribe what it calls “reasonable” rates on 
important classes of traffic without regard 
to the fact that the roads have not been 
earning such a fair return. On August 
8 they filed in the Supreme Court at 
Washington an appeal from the decision 
of the federal court at Chicago which re- 
cently denied their application for an in- 
junction to restrain the commission from 
putting into effect its order prescribing 
a general reduction in grain rates. The 
court had issued a temporary injunction 
but later dissolved it and the rates went 
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into effect on August 1. “In prescribing 
the lowest possible rate on grain and grain 
products as the maximum reasonable rate 
the order of the commission, say the 
roads, will prevent them from earning as 
nearly as may be the rate of return re- 
quired by the interstate commerce act.” 
They also allege that the commission erred 
in construing the provisions of Section 
15a “as a mere permission to the car- 
riers to earn a fair return.” 


Steering Committee Named for 
Dallas Hearing 


A steering committee to present evidence 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion hearings on the proposed 15 per cent 
railroad freight rate increase to be held 
at Dallas, Tex., on August 21, in opposi- 
tion to the raise, was named at a meeting 
of the Southwestern Industrial Traffic 
League, the Texas Traffic Bureau and a 
group of shippers and traffic managers, 
called by C. B. Bee of the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission. These groups have 
petitioned the interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to reconsider its ruling that it 
will not consider wages of railroad em- 
ployees. It is contended that compensa- 
tion or railroad employees was fixed at 
a time when conditions were far different, 
substantial changes having since been 
made in the cost of living; and the Trans- 
portation act of 1920 provides that the 
railroads must be efficiently and econom- 
ically operated as a precedent to their 
right to invoke relief. Investigation is 
asked of salaries of officers and employees, 
excess passenger train service and other 
possible sources of undue expense. The 
steering committee includes: Frank A. 
Leffingwell, secretary-treasurer of the 


Southwestern and Texas League, as chair- 
man; Mr. Bee; E. R. Tanner of El Paso, 
and A. D. Beals of the Arkansas Railroad 
Commission. 


Interior of Third-Class Sleeping Car, 


Swedish State Railways 


Arranged as shown, for daytime use, this com- 
partment seats four people, while at night three 
sleeping berths are provided, the charge for each 
Sons five kroner ($1.34) -per night for any 

istance. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has authorized the 
construction of 20 locomotive tenders to 
have a capacity of 25,000 gal. of water 
and 25 tons of coal. This work is ‘to be 
carried out at its Altoona shops as an- 
nounced by F. G. Grimshaw, works mana- 
ger, Altoona. 


THE JAy STREET CONNECTING RAILROAD, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has bought, after a 60- 
day trial, one 300-hp. oil-electric loco- 
motive from the American Locomotive 
Company. This is the first locomotive of 
the new design of oil-electrics equipped 
with the Alco type McIntosh & Seymour 
diesel engine, now being brought out by 
the American Locomotive Company. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe New York CENTRAL contemplates 
building from 200 to 300 gondola cars, 65 
ft. long, in its own shops. 


THe NortHERN Paciric has ordered 
500 underframes and 500 superstructure 
parts for 40-ton single sheathed box cars 
which it will build in its own shops, from 
the Pressed Steel Car Company.  In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of July 18. 


MOTOR COACHES 


Tue Boston & Marne has received two 
type Y 29-passenger parlor Yellow coaches 
from the General Motors Truck Company. 


THE BattrmMore & Ouro has received 
six type U 16-passenger parlor Yellow 
coaches from the General Motors Truck 
Company. 


THE CENTRAL TRANSPORTATION CoM- 
PANY, subsidiary of the Illinois Central, 
has received one type Z 29-passenger ob- 
servation Yellow coach from the General 
Motors Truck Company. 


SIGNALING 


THE CANADIAN PaciFic has ordered 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany material for a centralized traffic con- 
trol installation at Vaudreuil, Que. 


THe Bartrmore & Ono has ordered 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany apparatus for a table interlocking 
at Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 


THe New York, New Haven & Hart- 
FoRD has ordered from the Union Switch 
& Signal Company 10 Union automatic 
cab signal equipments for use on electric 
locomotives which run to the Pennsyl- 
vania station, New York City. These 
locomotives run over Pennsylvania tracks 
from Sunnyside, Long Island, through the 


Continued on Next Left Hand Page 
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) is cheaper to put up a good fence than 
M i CA N to pay stock claims. Likewise it is econ- 


omy to buy adequate protection—proved 


Fe ‘ale eB protection—such as that offered by Ameri- 


can Railroad Fence and Banner Stee! Line 
re rate. Posts—the post of railroad rail construction. 


BANNER Be 
STEEL POSTS [—egteneauarennn 
Make Your Right-of-Way - - 
a Safe-Way 


























208 South La Salle Street, Chicago —sussipiARY oF UNITED Ls} STATES STEEL CORPORATION And All Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Stee! Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Stee! Products Company, New York 


——— 
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East River tunnels to the Pennsylvania 
station. 


THe New York CENTRAL has ordered 
from the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany 470 light signals, type SA, and other 
material, for replacing the signals on 38 
miles of line; High Bridge, N. Y. north- 
ward to Ossining, and Morrisiana north- 
ward to White Plains. The order in- 
cludes 1034 relays, type K; 790 relays 
type N; 155 transformers; 89 apparatus 
houses and other material. 


IRON & STEEL 


Tue SouTHEeRN Paciric has ordered 
210 tons of structural steel for a bridge 
at San Francisco, Cal., from the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Company. 


Tue WasasH has ordered 195 tons of 
structural steel for a bridge at Spring- 
field, Ill, from the Mississippi Valley 
Structural Steel Company. 


Tue Port or New York AUTHORITY 
will issue inquiries August 15 asking for 
bids by September 1 on the 22,500 tons of 
steel for the superstructure of the Union 
Inland Freight Terminal to be built be- 
tween Eighth and Ninth avenues and 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth streets, New 
York City. 


Supply Trade 





The Pressed Steel Car Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has awarded a contract 
to the Austin Company for the recon- 
struction of six buildings, at its Chicago 
plant, recently destroyed by fire. A total 
of 280 tons of structural steel will be re- 
quired, while the cost of repairing the 
buildings will approximate $60,000. 


Howard M. Cryder and Warne R. 
Carmichael have been appointed receiv- 
ers for the Carmichael-Cryder Company, 
Inc., St. Louis, Mo. The receivership 
petition filed by a stockholder contends 
that the firm is solvent but does not have 
sufficient cash on hand to meet current 
obligations. The firms assets total $110,- 
000 and liabilities $72,500. 


The A. M. Byers Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has taken a six-months op- 
tion to purchase the Canonsburg Steel 
& Iron Works, Canonsburg, Pa. The 
latter company which is controlled by 
the Edwards Manufacturing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was founded in 1902 
and has an annual capacity of 38,000 
tons of black sheets and 16,000 tons of 
galvanized sheets. 


The Robert W. Hunt Company, Chi- 
cago, has installed an X-ray laboratory 
service for the inspection and testing of 
metallic materials. These facilities are 
designed to X-ray steel objects up to 
3% in. in thickness and aluminum: ob- 
jects up to 8 in. in thickness, while 
there is no limit to the size of the 
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specimens that may be tested providing 
they can be loaded on a freight car. 


J. A. Kiggen, Jr.. New York State 
manager of The White Company, has 
been promoted to sales manager of the 
motor coach division, with headquarters 
at Cleveland, Ohio, a newly-created po- 
sition. Mr. Kiggen entered the employ 
of the White organization in July, 1921, 
when he enrolled in the technical-ap- 
prentice course. Upon the completion 
of this course, he was assigned to the 
Cleveland repair department, serving 
successively as foreman and general 
foreman. He was later transferred to the 
export department, of which he became 
service manager. His next promotion 
made him aSsistant to the vice-president 
of the Eastern region, from which po- 
sition he was promoted to that of man- 
ager of the New York State district. 


An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
against the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply 
Company has been filed in the United 
States District court in St. Louis, Mo., 
by the Craig Corporation, Chicago, the 
Spence M. Howe Construction Com- 
pany, Port Arthur, Tex., and George 
Predergast, St. Louis, who allege that 
the company made a preferred payment 
of $100 to the Continental Oil Company. 
This action follows the appointment of 
a receiver by Circuit Judge Granville 
Hogan of St. Louis under a petition filed 
in the state court by Walter A. Zelnicker, 
president, who stated that the company 
is a going concern with assets of $200,- 
000 and debts of only $102,000, and that 
a receiver was necessary to preserve its 
property against threatened suits. 


T. R. Langan has been appointed 
northeastern district manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, with headquarters at New 
York City. Mr. Langan has been with 
the Westinghouse Company for more 
than twenty years. Starting as an ap- 
prentice in the engineering department, 





T. R. Langan 


he advanced through the construction, 
service and sales departments of the 
company to the office of manager of the 
transportation division of the northeast- 
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ern district and later to assistant north- 
eastern district manager, which office he 
held at the time of his promotion. He 
has been identified with the major high 
voltage a.c. railroad electrifications in the 
United States, and when the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford system was 
electrified, Mr. Langan acted in a super- 
visory capacity on this installation for 
three years. Before going to the New 
York Office, Mr. Langan served the 
Westinghouse company in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Baltimore, Md., and Buffalo, 
N. Y., and was manager of the Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. office. 


OBITUARY 


Alva Clymer Dinkey, president of the 
Midvale Company, Nicetown, Pa., and 
for many years a leader in the steel in- 
dustry, died of heart disease at his home 
at Wynnewood, on August 11 after an 
illness of three months. He was born 
on February 20, 1866, at Weatherly, Pa. 
Mr. Dinkey began his service as a water 
boy at the Edgar Thomson Steel Works 
in May, 1879; he subsequently served 
as telegraph operator at the same works 
and in 1885 as machinist at the Pitts- 
burgh Locomotive Works, Allegheny, 
Pa. Three years later he went as ex- 
pert machinist to the McTighe Electric 
Company, Pittsburgh. He was then ap- 
pointed secretary to the general super- 





Alva Clymer Dinkey 


intendent of the Homestead Works of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, serving in 
that position until he was appointed 
electrical engineer of the works in 1893. 
From 1901 to 1903 he was general super- 
intendent of the Homestead Works. He 
was elected president of the Carnegie 
Steel Company in 1903 and in 1915 re- 
signed to become president of the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Company. He 
later became president of the Midvale 
Company. Mr. Dinkey, in addition to 
being a director of the American Iron 
& Steel Institute, was a member of a 
number of technical societies and was 
also interested in several banks and in- 
dustrial organizations. 
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GEO. .the modern solution to track 
problems. . guarantees satisfaction from two 
distinct angles. For the passenger is provided 
smooth and practically noiseless track, greater 
speed and greater safety. This should be reason 
enough to dictate the selection of GEO. 
What is more important than passenger 
satisfaction? Yet this modern method of 
track construction has many other points of 
superiority. Control of rail movement, reduc- 
tion in rail wave motion, longer life of rails 
and ties, radically reduced maintenance costs 
.... these are advantages which mainte- 
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SATISFACTION 


nance of way men cannot afford to overlook 


G E O is not a new, experimental device. 
Many thousands of miles of G E O track have 
been laid in Europe during the past five years 
and new construction is adding several thou- 
sand miles yearly. Here in America, test 
sections on leading railroad systems are demon- 
strating G E O to be the most important 
contribution to railroad track construction of 
the past decade. 


Descriptive literature will be sent at your 
request, and Carnegie Engineers are at your 
service at all times. 





CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY - PITTSBURGH 


Subsidiary of United US States Steel Corporation 
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Financial 





ATcHISON, ToPEKA & SANTA. FE.— 
Bonds.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized the North Plains 
& Santa Fe to issue a first mortgage 6 
per cent, series A, bond for $4,000,000, to 
be delivered to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe in satisfaction of advances for 
capital expenditures. 


Cuicaco, Attica & SoutHern.—Re- 
ceivership—Charles F. Propst,. president, 
has been appointed receiver of this rail- 
road by Judge T. W. Slick of the United 
States District court at South Bend, Ind. 
The receivership of the 120-mile line, ex- 
tending from Lacrosse to West Melcher, 
with a branch extending from Percy 
Junction to the Indiana-Illinois line in 
Newton county, followed a suit filed by 
Burton D. Roy to collect a $10,000 note 
which he holds against the railroad. The 
petitioner asserts the line is insolvent and 
unable to pay its indebtedness and re- 
quests operation be continued in the hope 
that creditors eventually may realize some- 
thing on their claims. 


Cuicaco, MitwaukeEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFic.—A bandonment.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon its line 
between Green and White Pine Junction, 
Mich., 11 miles, to abandon operation over 
the Ontonagon Railroad between Ontona- 
gon and White Pine, and to acquire 2.54 
- miles of the Ontonagon. 


Cuicaco & NorTHWESTERN. — Aban- 
donment.— The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this company 
to abandon the branch line extending 
from Casson, Minn., northward to Man- 
torville, 2.9 miles. 


Derroit, Totevo & Ironton.—!.C.C. 
Examiner Recommends Against Unifica- 
tion Plan—Examiner A. C. Devoe of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in a 
proposed report, has recommended that 
the commission deny this company’s appli- 
cation for authority to acquire the proper- 
ties of the Detroit & Ironton and the 
Toledo-Detroit, which it now controls, 
under a plan for bringing them under the 
ownership of a single corporation, pursu- 
ant to an agreement with the Pennroad 
Corporation, which controls the D.T. & I. 
The company also proposed to issue 180,- 
336 shares of common stock and $10,776,- 
000 of first and refunding bonds in con- 
nection with the proposed reorganization. 
Denial is recommended on the ground 
that to.grant the application would, in 
effect, be recognizing the Pennroad Cor- 
poration as the lawful owner of the 
securities in exchange for which the 
proposed securities are to be issued and 
the acquisition by the Pennroad of con- 
trol of the applicant and its affiliated 
companies as a lawful acquisition, in the 
interest of the Pennsylvania, although 
the commission has allocated the proper- 
ties to other systems in its consolidation 
plan. The plan allocated an undivided 
half interest in the D. T. & I. to the 
Wabash-Seaboard system and a like inter- 
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est to the Baltimore & Ohio system. 
Whether control by the Pennsylvania is 
compatible with the public interest, the 
examiner says, can be determined only 
after appropriate proceedings under the 


‘applicable provisions of the law. 


Harris County-Houston SHip CHAN- 
NEL NAVIGATION District. — Acquisition 
and Operation.—This municipal corpora- 
tion of Houston, Tex., has been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to acquire under lease the line of the 
Northside Belt Railway in the neighbor- 
hood of the Houston Ship Channel, 4.9 
miles; the construction of a connecting 
line, 2 miles long, across Green’s Bayou; 
and the acquisition of a 1.2-mile line of 
the Houston North Shore Railway Com- 
pany. The Texas & New Orleans, the In- 
ternational-Great Northern, the St. Louis 
Brownsville & Mexico, the Beaumont Sour 
Lake & Western, the Gulf Colorado & 
Santa Fe, the Missouri-Kansas-Texas of 
Texas and the Burlington-Rock Island 
have been authorized to operate over 
these lines under trackage rights. 


LenicH & New ENGLAND.—Final Valu- 
ation—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has issued a final valuation report 
finding the final value for rate-making 
purposes as of 1919 to be $11,579,900. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. PAut & SAuLt STE. 
Marie.—Bonds.— The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to procure the authentication and 
delivery of $12,500,000 of its first refund- 
ing mortgage, series B, 544 per cent bonds 
upon surrender of a similar amount of 
first refunding mortgage 6 per cent, series 
A, bonds. 


New York CENTRAL.—Acquisition of 
Detroit Manufacturers R. R—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized the Michigan Central and the New 
York Central, its lessee, to acquire control 
by lease of the Detroit Manufacturers 
Railroad, a single track line about 2 miles 
long serving the industries along the De- 
troit River. 


PerE MARQUETTE.—T entative Recapture 
Report—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has made public a tentative re- 
capture report accompanied by an order 
directing this company to pay $820,512 
into the recapture fund, unless protest 
is filed by September 16, as representing 
one-half of the net railway operating in- 
come in excess of 6 per cent earned in the 
years 1922, 1923 and 1925. For 1920, 1921 
and 1924 no excess income was found. 
The excess income was calculated on a 
final value of $96,500,000 for 1922, $100,- 
500,000 for 1923, and $111,500,000 for 1925. 
The company had claimed a valuation 
ranging from $122,421,766 for 1920 to 
$219,438,083 for 1925. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of 
Bonds 
Last 


Aug. 11 week 

Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 


Last 
year 


61.58 63.25 110.63 


88.33 90.25 94.92 


Dividends Declared 


Canadian Pacific.—Preferred, $2, semi-annually ; 
common 31%c, both payable October 1 to holders 
of record September 1. 
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Cuicaco, MILWAUKEE, St. Paut & 
Paciric.—About September 1 this com- 
pany plans to commence work on the 
construction of a 450-ft. pontoon bridge 
across the Mississippi river at Wabasha, 
Minn. This project, which has an esti- 
mated cost of $65,000, will be undertaken 
with company forces. 


Cotorapo & SouTHERN.—This company 
plans to call for bids in the near future 
for the construction of a truss span to 
replace the pile trestle portion of its bridg« 
across the Arkansas river at Pueblo, 
Colo. The contracts will involve the con- 
struction of a concrete pier and _ the 
erection of a 230-ft. truss span. 


GutF, Cotorapo & Santa Fe.—A con- 
tract has been awarded to the A. J. Rife 
Construction Company, Dallas, Tex., for 
the construction of a 24-ft. by 192-ft. 


warehouse addition to this company’s 
shops at Cleburne, Tex. 
INTERNATIONAL GREAT NoRTHERN.— 


This company contemplates the construc- 
tion of a street subway under its East 
Rosedale extension at Ft. Worth, Tex., 
to cost about $30,000. The subway will 
carry two 30-ft. openings for street 
vehicles and two 6-ft. side-walks, and will 
be skewed 42 deg. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & Sautt Str. 
Marie.—This company has _ recently 
awarded contracts for the construction of 
highway grade separation structures at 
the following points in Wisconsin: Clay- 
ton, to C. R. Meyer & Sons, Oshkosh, 
Wis., $40,000; Clarke, to A. R. Coffeen, 
Madison, Wis., $40,000; Auburndale and 
Oshkosh, to the Appleton Construction 
Company, $50,000 and $55,000 respectively. 


Missouri-KansAs-TExas. — St. Louis 
SOUTHWESTERN.—These roads expect to 
commence work in the near future on the 
construction at Waco, Tex., of a 280-ft. 
subway to carry Seventh street under their 
tracks, at an estimated cost of $75,000. 
A portion of the work will be done under 
contract and the remainder by railway 
company forces. 


RutTLanp.—The New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission has approved an estimate 
of cost in the amount of $84,100, in con- 
nection with the reconstruction of the 
bridge carrying the tracks of this road 
over the Chateaugay-Franklin County Line 
highway at Chateaugay, N. Y. Specifica- 
tions, superstructure plans and detail 
masonry plans in connection with this 
project were also approved. 





THE SouTHERN has quickened the sched: 
ules of its southbound trains, No. 35 and 
No. 29. No. 35, Washington to New 
Orleans, leaves Washington at 1:35 p.m. 
instead of 11 a.m., reaches Atlanta only 
30 minutes later than formerly, and New 
Orleans the same as before. No. 29, the 
Birmingham Special, leaving Washington 
at 4:45 p.m. makes the trip to Birmingham 
35 minutes quicker. 
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Plain or Perforated 


for 
Railroads 
Golf Courses 
Aviation Fields 
Storm Water Sewers 
Suburban Gutters 
Sanitary Sewers 
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For permanence 


The trend of the times is to build for 
permanence. Now, as never before, care is 
devoted to selecting products that will 
last longer. 


In keeping with this movement, more and 
more culvert buyers are turning to Toncan 
Culverts. For Toncan, with its pure iron 
base, plus copper, plus molybdenum, 
represents the most advanced culvert ma- 
terial yet produced. Exhaustive tests have 
proven that this skillfully alloyed iron far 
surpasses any competitive product in rust 
and corrosion resisting qualities. 
Assistance in solving your par- 
ticular drainage problems will be 
gladly given without charge. 


TONCAN. CULVERT 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
MASSILLON, OHIO 


Plants in All Parts of United States and Canada 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Hale Holden, Jr., assistant to the 
president of the Pullman Company, 
has been elected vice-president of the 
Pullman Company. He entered the em- 
ploy of the Pullman Company on Sep- 
tember 15, 1922, as a draftsman at the 
Pullman Car Works, Pullman, Ill, and 
on January 1, 1923, was transferred to 
car building and worked in various ca- 
pacities in both the passenger and 
freight shops. Later he became an in- 
spector in the mechanical department 
and then a clerk in the office of the vice- 
president and general manager. On 
January 1, 1924, he was placed in the 
sales department, but returned to the 
operating department six months later 
as assistant district superintendent of 





H. Holden, Jr. 


the central zone, and later in the Chi- 
cago Eastern-Southern and Central dis- 
tricts. On February 1, 1925, he returned 
to sales work with the Pullman Car & 


Manufacturing Corporation, and five 
years later became assistant to the 
president of the Pullman Company 


which position he held until his recent 
appointment. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


H. B. Stewart, Jr., vice-president of 
the Akron, Canton & Youngstown and 
the Northern Ohio, with headquarters at 
Akron, Ohio, has been appointed also 
assistant secretary of these roads. 


T. T. Weedman has been appointed 
auditor of passenger receipts of the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, with 
headquarters at Denver, Colo., succeed- 
ing J. F. Howe. 


James C. Wallace, who has been ap- 
pointed general auditor disbursements 
of the New York Central at New York, 
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was born in Battle Creek, Mich., and 
entered railroad service with the Michi- 
gan Central in 1903, continuing with 
that road until 1906. In 1906, he became 
connected with the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western and from 1909 to 





}. C. Wallace 


1911, he served as examiner for the 
I.C.C. at Washington, D. C.. In the lat- 
ter-mentioned year he entered the serv- 
ice of the Big Four as auditor of dis- 
bursements. In 1912 he was appointed 
assistant auditor, and from 1918 to 1920, 
he was assistant federal auditor of that 
road, with headquarters in Cincinnati. 
He was appointed auditor of the Big 
Four in 1920, and in 1924, his title was 
changed to general auditor, the position 
he held until August 1. In addition to 
serving as general auditor of the Big 
Four, he was auditor of a number of 
subsidiary companies, and also of the 
Cincinnati Union Terminal Company. 


G. M. Glazier, recently appointed gen- 
eral auditor revenues of the New York 
Central, with headquarters at New York, 
was born on September 11, 1871, at 





G. M. Glazier 


Erie, Pa. He began his railroad career 
in 1890 as auditor of the Norfolk, Al- 
bermarle & Atlantic and when that road 
was merged with the Norfolk & South- 
ern, he was appointed auditor of the lat- 
ter, which position he held until March, 
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1906. Between the period 1904 to 1906, 
he also served ,as assistant general man- 
ager. In March of the latter year, he 
became connected with the New York 
Central Lines as assistant to financial 
vice-president at New York. During the 
period between August 1909 and Janu- 
ary 1910, he was assistant auditor Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern (now a part 
of the N.Y.C.), at Cleveland, Ohio. In 
January, 1910, he became auditor, New 
York Central Lines west of Buffalo, in- 
cluding the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, the Chicago, Indiana & South- 
ern, the Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheel- 
ing, the Dunkirk, Allegheny Valley & 
Pittsburgh, the Cleveland Short Line 
and the Lake Erie & Pittsburgh. From 
1915 to 1918, he was assistant general 
auditor, New York Central, and during 
Federal control he served as assistant 
federal auditor for that road. In March, 
1920, he returned to the N. Y. C., as 
auditor and also served in that capacity 
for the Ottawa & New York. In 1925, 
he was promoted to general auditor of 
the N. Y. C., the position he held until 
his recent advancement. 


OPERATING 


Following the consolidation of the 
Chapleau and Schreiber divisions of the 
Canadian Pacific into one _ division, 
known as the Schreiber division, R. A. 
Sewell, superintendent of the former 
Schreiber division, has been appointed 
superintendent of the combined divi- 
sions, with headquarters as before at 
Schreiber, Ont. W. R. Boucher, super- 
intendent of the Chapleau division, with 
headquarters at Chapleau, Ont., has been 
appointed relieving superintendent, with 
no designated headquarters. F. Davis, 
assistant superintendent of the Trenton 
division, with headquarters at Toronto, 
OCnt., has been transferred to the new 
Schreiber division, with headquarters at 
Chapleau, where he succeeds C. H. 
Towle, assigned to other duties. Coin- 
cident with the abolition of the Souris 
division and the absorption of its terri- 
tory by the Portage and Brandon divi- 
sions, A. C. Harshaw, superintendent of 
the former division, with headquarters 
at Souris, Man., has retired. 


TRAFFIC 


L. E. Mercer has been appointed dis- 
trict freight agent of the Wabash, with 
headquarters at Winston-Salem, N. C. 


G. R. Reynolds has been appointed 
general agent for the Ann Arbor, at 
Seattle, Wash., succeeding I. W. Dud- 
ley. 


Francis A. Haas has been appointed 
general agent for the Chicago & North 
Western at Boston, Mass., to succeed 


C. W. Gray, resigned. 


W. L. Higgins, traveling passenger 
agent of the Wabash, with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, Mo., has been pro- 
moted to district passenger agent, with 
headquarters at New Orleans, La. 
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A. L. Browne, assistant to the presi- 
dent and traffic manager of the Manu- 
facturers Railway, has been appointed 
traffic manager of this road and of the 
St. Louis & O’Fallon, with headquarters 
as before at St. Louis, Mo. 


W. H. Connor, general agent for the 
Union Pacific at Cincinnati, Ohio, will 
retire from active service on September 
1. Mr. Connor’s duties will be taken 
over by F. B. Swope, traveling freight 
agent at Cincinnati, who will become 
general agent in charge of freight traf- 
fic and J. W. Orr, district passenger 
agent at that point, who will become 
general agent in charge of passenger 
traffic. 


B. kK. Brenan, general freight agent 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, with headquarters at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has been promoted to assist- 
ant traffic manager, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo., and has been suc- 
ceeded by W. L. Dewey, assistant gen- 
eral freight agent at Cincinnati, who in 
turn has been succeeded by J. H. Bauer, 
assistant general freight agent in charge 
of coal and coke movements at Cincin- 
nati. Joseph A. Keegan, chief of the 
tariff bureau, with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati, has been assigned the position 
vacated by Mr. Bauer. Willard F. Bry- 
son has been appointed chief of the tariff 
bureau at Cincinanti, to succeed Mr. 
Keegan. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


J. B. Akers, assistant to vice-president 
of the Southern, has been appointed assist- 
ant chief engineer, with supervision over 
maintenance .of way and such duties as 
may be assigned to him. Mr. Akers 
formerly had charge of engineering work. 


O. D. Colaw, engineer maintenance of 
way on the Southern, with headquarters 
at Macon, Ga., has been transferred to 
Chattanooga, Tenn., succeeding R. 
Hayes, who has been appointed assist- 
ant engineer of bridges, Lines West, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The position of engineer maintenance of 
way at Macon has been abolished and 
the territory placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Chattanooga office. 


W. W. Benny, division engineer of 
the Ottawa division of the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at Ottawa, 
Ont., has been appointed to the same 
position on the combined Ottawa and 
Smith’s Falls division, known as the 
Smith’s Falls division, with headquar- 
ters at Smith’s Falls, Ont. J. R. Cas- 
well, division engineer of the former 
Smith’s Falls division, at Smith's 
Falls, has been transferred to the Mon- 
treal terminals, at Montreal, Que., 
where he succeeds J. A. MacKenzie, 
who kas been assigned to other duties. 
L. S. Rudder, division engineer of the 
Bruce division, with headquarters at 


Toronto, Ont., has been appointed as- 
sistant division engineer of the Trenton 
division with 


the same headquarters, 
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following the consolidation of the Bruce 
division and the Toronto Terminals di- 
vision. 


MECHANICAL 


J. F. Batson, general car inspector of 
the Eastern region of the Pennsylvania, 
with headquarters at Harrisburg, Pa., 
has been appointed assistant master me- 
chanic of the Pittsburgh division, with 
the same headquarters. J. S. Richards, 
master mechanic of the Buffalo division, 
has had his jurisdiction extended to in- 
clude the Renovo division. F. W. An- 
derson, general foreman of the Pitts- 
burgh division, has been made foreman 
of car shops of the Cleveland division, 
the position of generai foreman being 
abolished. J. W. Myers, assistant road 
foreman of engines of the Cleveland di- 
vision, retired on July 1. 


OBITUARY 


H. E. Speaks, assistant to the general 
superintendent of the New York Cen- 
tral, with headquarters at Columbus, 
Ohio, died suddenly on. August 9, at 
Cadillac, Mich. 


Axel Strand, district general car fore- 
man of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Tacoma, Wash., died at Miles City, 
Mont., on July 2 from heart failure 
while on an inspection trip. 


Charles F. Luddington, who resigned 
as fuel superintendent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific in 1925, 
died on August 4 from carbon monoxide 
poisoning while working on his automo- 


bile. 


S. T. Wagner, consulting engineer of 
the Reading, died suddenly at his home 
in Philadelphia, Pa., on August 7. Mr. 
Wagner was born on August 30, 1861, 
at Philadelphia, and was graduated from 





S. T. Wagner 


the University of Pennsylvania in 1881. 
From 1881 until 1893, he was with the 
Phoenix Iron Company, starting as a 
draftsman, then becoming inspector, as- 
sistant master mechanic and finally su- 
perintendent of shops. From 1894 un- 
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til 1900, Mr. Wagner was assistant en- 
gineer in charge of the Pennsylvania 
avenue subway and tunnel, and from the 
latter date until 1902, was assistant en- 
gineer in charge of improvement and 
filtrations of water supply, being ap- 
pointed to both divisions by the Bureau 
of Surveys of Philadelphia. He entered 
the service of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing (now the Reading) on March 1, 
1902, and from that time until 1915, was 
in charge of the abolishment of grade 
crossings of that company. On April 
6, 1915, he was appointed chief engineer, 
which position he held until January, 
1927, when he retired from active duty, 
and became consulting engineer of the 
Reading, in which capacity he served 
until his death. 


A. R. Raymer, assistant vice-president 
(operating) of the Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., died at his home in Beaver, Pa., 
on August 10, following a long illness. Mr. 
Raymer was born on December 1, 1862, in 
Canada, and was educated at Toronto Uni- 
versity, Toronto, Canada. He entered 
railway service in 1884, on a road that 
is now part of the Canadian National 





A. R. Raymer 


and was on location and construction 
from Gravenhurst to North Bay, Ont. 
From 1886 to 1889, he was on location 
and construction with the International 
Railway of Maine (now a part of the 
Canadian Pacific). During 1889, he was 
on location on a part of the Canadian 
National from Waterloo to Elmira, Ont., 
and from 1889 to 1891, he worked for 
the Louisville & Nashville on the con- 
struction of the Cumberland Valley ex- 
tension from Cumberland Gap to Big 
Stone Gap. Mr. Raymer was with the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern (now 
part of the New York Central) from 
1891 to 1896 at Toledo, Ohio, as assist- 
ant engineer on maintenance in charge 
of office and field surveys. In 1896 he 
entered the service of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie as assistant chief engineer, 
which position he held until March, 
1920, when he was appointed chief en- 
gineer. In July, 1926, he was appointed 
assistant vice-president in addition to 
chief engineer, the positions he held un- 
til his death. 








